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CHAPTER I. 



RED CLOAKS. 



DULCIE DUNCAN, do you intend to 
kill yourself ?— oh, Dulcie ! " 

A young girl, lissom and graceful, was 
standing on a grey moss-covered rock, and 
clinging with one hand to the big overhang- 
ing ferns, whilst the waters of the burn 
rushed around her. 

" Dulcie Duncan ! " she called again, 
throwing her full red cloak back from hec 
shoulder at the same time. 

A crashing, cracking sound of rotten 
branches and sticks, and a small fall of 
stones, was the only answer, when all at 
once, down with the falling sticks and stones 
came another young figure, in a like red 
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4 THROUGH THE MIST. 

not allow me the pleasure of assisting you in 
an emergency? " 

Ruby looked a forlorn and dripping object 
enough, as she solemnly stood on the rock, 
but she said, somewhat coldly and distantly, 
" Thank you, I can manage quite well ; be- 
sides, my hands are all wet." 

At this there was the whisper of a laugh 
from Dulcie, who was perched on another 
rock, silently watching and listening; and 
then she added, " Gome, Ruby, we must go 
home to tea." 

Then they all three scrambled up the 
rough bank together, meanwhile the stranger 
told them that -he had been sketching the 
rocks above the burn, and for some time 
watching their scrambles, and admiring the 
red glimmer of their cloaks amongst the 
ferns and mosses. 

Somewhat to their surprise, the stranger 
continued to walk beside them after the 
proper path was reached, saying that he 
would see them further through the 
wood. 

The two girls looked at one another, and 
hesitated as they walked on : and then Ruby 
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said that they must wish him good evening, 
and hurry home. 

" Then, good evening, ladies," he said, 
in his pleasant, joyous voice. " I trust that 
you do not consider me officious in coming 
to your aid unasked." 

" Oh no, thank you," said Ruby hastily; 
' ' it is because of " 

" Because of Auntie Jean," put in Dulcie, 
Speaking for the first time. 

The stranger seemed to be amused, for he 
smiled; and Dulcie' s cheeks waxed rosy as 
he raised a ruffianly-looking hat, and dis- 
closed square, broad brows, grizzly hair, 
clearly cut features, and deeply-set, keen 
eyes; then bowing, he said, "I am glad of 
the chance which has favoured our making 
acquaintance; I only hope I shall make 
Auntie Jean' s acquaintance under as favour- 
able auspices." 

And then they parted, and the artist threw 
himself on to a cushion of moss, and with a 
smile watched the hurrying red cloaks dis- 
appearing through the wood. 

For some time the two girls walked silently 
along the old peat- road towards home, but 
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when they were very safely out of earshot, 
Dulcie, with a merry sparkle in her eyes, 
said, " What a mercy we got rid of him ; 
he might have walked all the way home with 
us, and just fancy what Auntie Jean's and 
Auntie Bell's faces would have been, if he 
had done so ! " 

After this they began to wonder who he 
could be, for in that distant, northern little 
Isle of Arran, where they lived, the advent 
in late autumn of an utter stranger was a 
thing to wonder and to marvel at. When 
home was in sight, Ruby suddenly said, 
" Dulcie, what could he mean by saying he 
hoped he should make Auntie Jean's ac- 
quaintance under the same favourable aus- 
pices that he did ours? Now, only fancy 
our Auntie Jean sitting in a burn — just think 
of it!" 

But we must precede the two girls, and 
manage to arrive at home before them. 

A short distance from the village of 
Brodick stands a plain, ugly old house, 
which, much to the discomfort of strangers 
and visitors, went by the name of " Tigh-na- 
Beinne;" and the strangers and visitors being 
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apt to consider this "beyond them," fell 
into the way of calling it " the House on the 
Hill," or "the Hill House," which was near 
enough to the literal Gaelic, which meant 
" the house on the moor." The walls of 
the house were so painfully well whitewashed, 
that on a sunny day they made your eyes 
ache to look at them, whilst on a winter's 
day they looked equally cold ; neither were 
there pretty flowers and shrubs about it to 
break the lines and soften ugliness. Before 
the house was a large piece of rough grass, 
and a straight drive on one side of it leading 
up to the house ; but behind it, up the hill- 
side, rose . a bonnie fir-tree wood, always 
fresh, always cool, always charming. 

In this house lived the Misses Mclnnes, 
who were much respected, and looked up to 
by friends and neighbours. In person they 
were much alike, but in character they dif- . 
fered widely. Miss Jean, the elder, with her 
determination of purpose and strong will, 
was the master spirit ; while Miss Bell, from 
long habits of obedience to the stronger will, 
and a happy admiration of her sister, showed 
at all times a loving-hearted humility, 
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and a sweet and ever-ready thought for 
others. 

Long ago there had been a third and 
younger Miss Mclnnes who had always been 
called the " wee one " by the other two, and 
in time the "wee one" married, at which Miss 
Jean was greatly offended and Miss Bell 
somewhat alarmed. But long life was not 
given to the " wee one/' or to her husband 
either, for she married very young and went 
to India, and before three years had passed, 
both were lying in their graves, and two bit 
lassies were on their road from India to their 
only relatives in Scotland. Since then, years 
had gone, and the others that had come 
found these twins healthful, blooming, well- 
grown lassies, whilst their mother in her dis- 
tant grave remained for ever and aye in her 
sisters' remembrance as the "wee one." 

The house on the hill-side possessed two 
" public" rooms, as the sitting-rooms are 
called in the North, and respectively known 
as the big parlour and the wee parlour, the 
latter being the chief living room of the 
family, where they had their meals, cut out 
and sewed their needlework, knitted stock- 
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ings, did their accounts, and kept little 
saucers full of small messes of odds and 
ends, hooks and eyes, needles and pins, 
thimbles, &c. ; many a happy hour had this 
household, which for such long years had 
been a household of women, passed in this 
wee parlour. 

The big parlour was only used on Sab- 
baths, and when there was company to tea ; 
then Miss Jean and Miss Bell sat on either 
side of the fire, resplendent in best caps and 
black silk dresses, and knitted stockings, in a 
much more stately way than usual, owing, 
probably, to the combined dignity of dress, 
cap, and room. 

We find both sisters sitting by the fire in 
the wee parlour; they were fair, plain 
women, with freckles and sandy hair, and 
although in this respect ill-favoured by 
Nature, endowed by the same mother with 
hearts true as steel, and a simple kindliness 
of thought ; and as they had devoted them- 
selves to the wee one, were they now de- 
voting themselves to the wee one's bairnies. 

The tea-things were on the table, and the 
two aunts, with their knitting-needles, esta- 
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Wished between them and the fire. " Mercy 
me ! " said Auntie Bell, as the kettle, which 
had hitherto been singing away merrily in 
the exuberance of its spirits on the hob, 
spouted a splotch of boiling water into the 
fender, and the cat was sleeping in unde- 
sirably close vicinity to the falling water. 
" Mercy me, sister, see the cat ! " And 
Miss Bell started up, but was undecided 
which to seize first, the kettle or the cat ; 
when Miss Jean darted before her, clutched 
the kettle, and placed it further from the 
fire with a jerk, at the same time pushing 
the cat aside with her foot. 

" See that now, Bell," said Miss Jean. 
" That is just a specimen of you and your 
ways ; you never could make up your mind 
in a moment, never think of a thing and do 
it then and there, always hesitating and 
undecided ; I wonder that you ever made up 
your mind to come into the world at all." 

"How can you be so profane, sister? I 
was just fearing that the poor cat would be 
scalded." 

" And so she might have been if her safety 
had depended upon you." Then the clock 
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struck, and she added, " Six o'clock and 
those lassies not home yet; they are just 
daft with their ferns and burns/ ' 

Then they knitted on silently, for they had 
spent their lives in thus quietly working to- 
gether, and in the winter there was never 
much to say, when the summer visitors and 
tourists had left the glens and mountains to 
the islanders, in whose simple life events and 
strange circumstances were few and far be- 
tween. So that Auntie Jean and Auntie 
Bell each set up their own particular hobby 
and interest, over which they could always, 
more or less mildly, excite themselves. 

Auntie Jean's hobby was their own little 
farmyard stock, consisting of a small army 
of chickens, one cow, two pigs, and some 
ducks. Auntie Bell was always interested 
in the accounts of these animals, but she did 
not pretend to understand the mysteries of 
managing them as Jean did. Her own 
especial interest was the steamboat, its pas- 
sengers and parcels, which came three times 
a week to the island, and Miss Bell was 
always on the quay, faithfully, as the day 
came round, and she would get a chat with 
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this one, and a newspaper from that one, as 
well as a general knowledge of what was 
going on in their island home. The great 
world beyond was but of secondary interest. 
As time went on, she had come to regard 
her own presence on the quay as a sort of 
duty to be done, and afterwards she would 
return to relate at great length to those at 
home all the news that she had been able to 
collect, and which Miss Jean, although 
she was greatly interested in it, would call 
" havers.' ' 

They had three objects of mutual interest 
— their two nieces and the cat, whose name 
was Adam. 

All at once the hall door was heard to 
open and shut, and merry voices were laugh- 
ing in the hall; and then Dulcie, whose 
cheeks were vieing with her red cloak, put 
her head in at the door and said, " Oh, 
auntie, I hope we are not late for tea ; Ruby 
tumbled into the burn, and she couldn't be 
more wet than she is. We will be down in 
a moment." Then the door shut, and feet 
were heard pattering up the stairs. 

"Daft lassies," said Auntie Jean; then 
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lifting the teapot from the hob, where it had 
been "infusing," whilst Miss Bell hurried 
up-stairs to watch over Ruby, and see that 
all damp garments were really put off. 
In a very short time she returned with the 
intelligence that they would be down almost 
immediately — that they were "doing their 
hair." 

"'Deed I might have known that," said 
Auntie Jean ; " they are always doing their 
hair. It is my belief that that is the only 
lesson they ever really took to in Edinburgh." 

The two girls had been educated at a 
boarding-school in Edinburgh, the only ap- 
parent result of which was (according to 
Auntie Jean), that they could play a little 
on the pianoforte and sing tolerably; that 
they were for ever " doing their hair ; " and 
lastly, now that school-days were ended for 
ever, they had an enormous correspondence 
with a number of girls whose names were all 
that were known to Auntie Jean and Auntie 
Bell. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE WEE PARLOUR, 



T N a very short time the cosiest-looking 
tea-party imaginable was gathered about 
the table in the wee parlour; Auntie Jean 
pouring out the tea, and Auntie Bell drink- 
ing any number of cups of it, and always 
trying to catch her sister, in a moment of 
absence of mind; to pour out another cup- 
ful for her, without the remark, " Why, Bell, 
you have had your third cup ; " or, " Well, 
Bell, I certainly would not advise you to 
drink five cups of tea." 

Upstairs, the girls had been consulting as 
to who would best tell the story of the ad- 
venture. Each one, however, had wished 
the other to undertake the matter, as it was 
uncertain how Auntie Jean would receive 
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the news. Wishing to propitiate her, there- 
fore, in the first place, Dulcie artfully began : 
" How many eggs did the hens lay to-day, 
Auntie?" 

" Five," was the answer. 

" I am sure it is very kind of them to go 
laying like that," remarked Dulcie. 

" Most people's hens are leaving off laying 
now the weather is changing," said Auntie 
Jean, with some pride, " but it only requires 
a little management, and some meat cut up 
in their food." 

" I know everybody is jealous of our 
hens," continued Dulcie; " and — oh, by-the- 
bye, Ruby had such an adventure in the 
burn to-day; but you tell it, Ruby." 

Now this was mean of Dulcie, and Ruby 
looked across at her; but in her eyes was 
the merry mischievous look of which Ruby 
was somehow afraid, and somewhat hesi- 
tatingly she began, " Yes, I fell into the 
burn ; but it was Dulcie' s fault, she would 
stick on a stone as if she were glued to it, 
and of course I couldn't stand very long on 
nothing, so in I went, sitting down in the 
water." 
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" Mercy me ! " said Auntie Bell. 

" Great patience ! " said Auntie Jean ; 
adding, " I suppose you did not stop sitting 
down ; you got up directly." 

" Well, as soon as I could, but " 

There was a pause, which made Dulcie 
break into a merry laugh, and then she took 
up the story : — " Whilst she was sitting in 
the burn looking ever so ridiculous, a great 
tall man, with the biggest beard you ever saw, 
came down the bank like an elephant, rattling 
the stones and sticks down before him ; and 
he called out to us, with a pencil in his 
mouth all the while, that we were to stop 
and he would help us, but we managed with- 
out him." 

" And very kind it was of the poor man, 
I am sure, to help you," began Miss Jean; 
"who, in the name of patience, could he 
have been ? " 

Auntie Bell was more excited, saying, 
" He did not land here by the boat; he 
must have gone to Lamlash, and walked 
over the hill." 

Who he could be ? and why visiting Arran 
at that unusual season? formed the chief 
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subject of conversation during tea, and 
Auntie Jean decided that he must be either 
boarded by his friends in an out-of-the-way- 
place for some reason or other, or that he 
must be one of those erratic mortals known 
as artists. It is the custom in the North, 
when any one takes hopelessly to drinking, to 
board them in some out- of- the- world retired 
spot, where there is but little opportunity for 
the further indulgence of their vice, and 
where they have at least a chance of reforma- 
tion. People were also boarded out in this 
way for harmless madness — when they were, 
in Highland phrase, "just not all there." 
And as for artists, of whom the island had 
naturally had no little experience, they were 
entirely given over to such eccentricities, 
that in Auntie Jean's opinion it fell little 
short of downright madness ; the new-comer 
was therefore to be avoided and feared. 

It was very shortly after tea, before they 
had settled themselves down to their several 
employments, when the hall-door bell was 
heard to ring with a resolute peal which 
echoed through the stillness of the house. 

" Mercy me ! " said Auntie Bell. 

vol. 1. c 




1 8 THROUGH THE MIST. 

"Great patience!" said Auntie Jean; 
"who will that be at this hour of the 
night?" and the two ladies let their work 
fall on their knees and their hands on their 
work. 

Was it instinct, or was it a presentiment, 
which made both Ruby and Dulcie start at 
the sound, and silently meet each other's 
eyes, whilst Barbara was opening the door, 
and steps and voices were heard in the hall ? 

Barbara entered the room with a card in 
her hand, which she gave to Miss Jean, 
whispering confidentially the while, " Thon 
man's in the lobby ; he telTt me tae gie ye 
this, — but the mercy kens wha he is." 

Miss Jean held the card at some distance 
from her, and having twice altered its posi- 
tion, she read, " Mr. Harold Pierrepoint." 

The girls listened eagerly to the new 
sound. Miss Jean read it with a far-off con- 
sciousness stealing over her, — a long-for- 
gotten dream of the past, — and yet she was 
all at sea. 

Miss Bell's behaviour was strange; she 
twice tried to speak, and then she said, 
44 Harold Pierrepoint, Jean ! — mercy me !" 
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And then Miss Jean said slowly, " Harold 
Pierrepoint ! can it be the same ? ' ' 

Whilst Barbara, in intense appreciation of 
the excitement, remarked, " Did iver ye see 
the like !" 

Dulcie broke the silence : — " You had 
better ask Mr. Harold Pierrepoint in." 

Nobody stirred. Then Dulcie rose, say- 
ing, " Really, every one seems to have for- 
gotten how to behave ;" and, opening the 
door wide, she said clearly to the stranger, 
who was standing in the hall, " Will you 
walk in, please ? ' ' 

And the stranger who walked in was 
bigger than most people who entered the 
wee parlour ; his voice alone, or his boots, 
or his beard, seemed to fill it. Auntie Jean 
rose with an eager look of surprised inquiry, 
and held out her hand to the visitor, and 
for a moment or two they held each other's 
hands and looked fixedly at one another, and 
then he said, " Miss Mclnnes, do you re- 
member me after all these years and years ? 
I should have known you anywhere ! ' ' whilst 
she, with less politeness, remarked, " Re- 
member Harold Pierrepoint ! ay, well enough, 
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but you've changed altogether; if it had 
not been for your eyes and nose, you might 
have been the *Emperor of Russia for all I 
should have known.' ' 

Then the visitor turned to Miss Bell, and 
with both hands took hers, saying, " Miss 
Bell, what a real pleasure it is to see old 
friends again after all this weary while; it 
makes me wish I had changed as little as 
you have during the time." 

But Auntie Bell was as one in a dream. 
Twenty long years, bringing all their 
changes and all their sorrows, had rolled 
away since these two had last looked on one 
another; but not until now did each feel 
what the roll of years had done, or how 
completely they had separated Past and 
Present. 

" And wee Mary " began Auntie 

Jean. 

" I know — I have heard," answered Harold 
Pierrepoint ; " how well I remember seeing 
her and Duncan on board the India-bound 
ship. I think that was the last time that I 
saw you, Miss Bell, and Miss Jean." 

How well each one knew that ! whatever 
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else may be forgotten, last meetings, last 
partings, last words, last looks, remain printed 
so deeply, that even Time's touch cannot 
efface them. 

Then Harold Pierrepoint's eyes wandered 
to where Ruby and Dulcie were standing 
together, looking on with eager curiosity. 
" Those are wee Mary's daughters," began 
Auntie Jean ; " that is Ruby, and that is 
Dulcie Duncan." 

And whilst he shook hands warmly as an 
old friend with them, he inquired which was 
the elder of the two. 

"Auntie Jean says Ruby is the eldest," 
said Dulcie ; " only it does not much matter, 
because we are twins, and then we have the 
same coloured hair, and there is not a 
quarter of an inch between us, and this is 
how we are always shown off ; " and laugh- 
ingly they stood back to back ; then, turn- 
ing their faces round, Harold Pierrepoint 
thought he had seldom seen a prettier pic- 
ture. Alike, they each had quantities of 
wavy brown hair, blooming complexions, 
little merry mouths, and white teeth; only 
their eyes were of a different shade, but in 
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each they were lovely. Ruby's eyes were of 
a clear dark hazel, and Dulcie's were darkest, 
deepest brown, like bits of soft velvet. 
Those beautiful eyes were all that strangers 
could find to distinguish them, and yet more 
difference lay in their expression than in 
their colour. Ruby's eyes were always 
peaceful, Dulcie's full of life and mischief. 

It was a strange evening, and a somewhat 
uncanny one to Miss Bell, and it was all that 
she could do to believe that it was Harold 
Pierrepoint in the flesh whom she saw before 
her ; and their talk was a strange mixture of 
bits of the past and of the chief topics of 
public interest of the day. It is always so, 
more particularly when people have been 
intimate friends and they meet after long 
absence: it is so difficult, so impossible at 
first to take up all the dear old threads of 
interest where they left them, that they 
shyly fight them off with things uninterest- 
ing to each. 

" Do you often go rambling up the burns 
as I saw you doing to-day ?" inquired 
Harold Pierrepoint; " and do you either, or 
both of you, sketch ?" 
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" We are always scrambling about the 
burns when we have time," said Dulcie; 
"we do not sketch, because it is too diffi- 
cult ; but will you show us your sketches ? 
Perhaps you have a book which belongs to 
the pencil which you had in your mouth 
when you spoke to us to-day ? " 

He did not speak for a moment, and 
Dulcie knew that he was asking himself how 
it was that he had spoken to them with a 
pencil in his mouth ; and, finally, he sud- 
denly recollected himself and said, " There 
is nothing worth looking at in it;" and 
then he turned and added, " Miss Bell, what 
have you been doing in the sketching way 
lately?" 

"Oh, I never attempt anything of the 
kind now," said Miss Bell deprecatingly ; 
whilst the two girls with one voice cried, 
" Auntie Bell— sketch / " 

" Do you mean to say you have never 
seen her sketches?" he said. "I assure 
you Miss Bell used to make charming little 
sketches from nature, with a great deal of 
feeling in them too. Why I — why the first 
time I saw you, — do you remember, Miss 
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Bell ? ' ' and a remembrance of bygone days 
crossed Harold Pierrepoint, and he rose 
from his seat, and, dragging his chair along 
with him, he seated himself close by her, 
saying then, " You were in Stronnach Wood, 
do you remember; you had a white dress 
on, and a shepherd's plaid shawl, and you 
were working at an old stump of a tree with 
red fungi on it, and my sister Minnie and I 
had come out for a scramble ; and you were 
so astonished to see her, for you had not 
met since your school-days. Do you re- 
member all those old times ? ' ' 

It was very certain that if he remembered, 
after all his travels and adventures, and 
through the long stretch of years that, had 
elapsed, that she, remaining quietly in the 
old home with so few events to mark the 
march of time, would remember each circum- 
stance of those old days ; and as she listened 
to his words, a long-forgotten light was 
rekindled in her eyes and a bright flush was 
warming her cheek. From the hour of which 
he spoke, that summer day of long ago, in 
Stronnach Wood, she had loved this man 
with all the love she had to give ; from the 
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moment when his sister Minnie had intro- 
duced him to her, although he was some 
years her junior, and although she had never 
seen him before, she felt from that time that 
he was to be the love of her life. And all 
through the pleasant days that had ensued, 
in the bright summer time when they had all 
been so happy together, Harold Pierrepoint 
had been greatly attracted to Bell Mclnnes. 
She was some years older than he was, and 
even in those young days she had no preten- 
sions to good looks ; but there was a frank; 
honest friendliness and a genuine interest in 
all that concerned her friends, as well as her 
light, happy nature, which endeared her very 
much to those about her, and made them feel 
her friendship to be a thing of truth and 
stability. And in her Harold Pierrepoint 
had found a warm sympathy with his art, and 
at every picnic Harold Pierrepoint and Bell 
Mclnnes were to be found pointing out to 
each other and enjoying together the beauties 
of nature. After some three months of this 
enjoyment he found that he was restless until 
she had joined the party, and that nothing 
could be properly appreciated until her voice, 
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gentle and timid as it always was, had chimed 
in agreement with his. 

But the summer days passed, taking with 
them the pleasant time they had brought, 
Harold Pierrepoint went away, leaving words 
which perhaps should have been spoken, 
unsaid. It may have been that there was a 
something missing or wanting in her, to call 
forth these especial words, it may have been 
that there was a failure on his part, or it may 
have been that the time came and passed by 
unheeded, for it is quite certain that the 
chance which brings two human beings 
together or separates their paths through 
life, is many a timp but as a feather floating 
in the summer air, which a something un- 
seen, unfelt, and unknown, guides the way 
destiny leads. There came a day, the day 
they had all been together to see wee Mary 
on board the India-bound ship, when Bell 
Mclnnes and Harold Pierrepoint had bidden 
one another " Good-bye." A good-bye 
which was to last over many a long year, 
had they but known it when the words were 
spoken. 

Unexpected events had occurred shortly 
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after, and Harold Pierrepoint had drifted 
across the Atlantic, and afterwards across 
the Pacific, and in both the countries he had 
visited he remained some years, pursuing 
his career as an artist with great success, 
and never again until now had his feet rested 
on his native land. 

In all the years of toil and anxiety, the 
remembrance of those summer days had 
naturally passed away like a mountain mist, 
which leaves behind it but a memory that 
it has been. But this night, as he sat once 
more in the "auld hous," with" auld ac- 
quaintance,' ' although times were changed 
and things altered, auld lang syne came 
very forcibly upon Harold Pierrepaint, and 
he devoted himself entirely to Miss Bell. 

The two girls were effectually silenced. 
Miss Jean scarcely noticed it. Although so 
much seemed to have happened, it was but a 
short evening after all, and at ten o'clock 
Barbara entered bearing a tray with glasses 
and cakes, and the visitor remembered that 
after this he would be expected to go. 

And Miss Bell was wonderfully animated, 
and insisted on mixing for him, with her own 
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hands, a glass of something especially good 
which she remembered that he liked. And 
when he bade good night it was with the 
understanding that he was to come in the 
morning, whether it was for sketching ar- 
rangements, or for what it was, nobody 
exactly knew. 

When the visitor departed Ruby and Dulcie 
demanded explanations to such an extent 
relative to the visitor, that it would have been 
equally difficult and impossible to satisfy 
them. That they were by no means contented 
at the little information their aunts favoured 
them with, was clearly discernible from the 
listless manner in which they lighted their 
candles. Miss Bell was entirely silent until, 
as she took up her lighted candle, she said, 
" Mercy me ! and we never asked him how he 
got here ; whether he went over to Lamlash 
and walked over the hill, or what he did !" 

Miss Jean's only remark was, "And us 
all packed in the wee parlour, like herrings 
in a barrel ! ' ' 

Ruby and Dulcie were the inhabitants of 
the room over the wee parlour, and this night 
a very great deal had to be talked over 
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before sleep was possible; they gave it as 
their opinion that everybody's behaviour had 
been " queer/' 

" How strange it was," said Ruby, " first 
of all our meeting him up the burn, and then 
his coming here — did you notice Auntie Bell, 
what a colour she had ? I never saw her look 
like that before. I say, Dulcie, do you 
think " 

"What?" 

A silence. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Do you think that he and Auntie Bell 
were ever in love with one another ? 9 ' 

" Ruby!" This was all that Dulcie said, 
as she sat on the floor with her hands clasped 
round her knees ; but there was a great deal 
of emphasis in her tone, and Ruby added 
quickly, and in a meek voice, "Well, I sup- 
pose he is too young for that." 

" Young ! — my dear, he is fifty, or a 
hundred." 

" Oh ! I am sure he is not more than forty." 

A compromise was finally agreed on ; they 
decided that he was forty-five, and then they 
went to bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SHADOWS OF THE FAST. 



"D UBY came in last to breakfast the next 
A morning, saying she had been detained 
by Barbara, who had insisted on relating at 
full length to her, a marvellous dream which 
she had had the previous night. 

" No wonder," said Dulcie, who with 
healthy morning appetite was affectionately 
regarding her porridge. 

" I had a very strange dream, too," began 
Miss Jean. 

" Oh, and what do you think I dreamt?" 
inquired Ruby. 

" When everybody's dream has been told I 
will tell mine," said Dulcie, " for I shall have 
finished my porridge by that time ; but I am 
quite certain mine was . the most wonderful, 
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for I kept on dreaming every dream that 
could be dreamt — I am not quite certain that 
we were not dreaming all yesterday evening, 
before we went to bed." 

"Ah, that is just what I feel," said Miss 
Bell. 

Dulcie opened her eyes very wide as she 
looked across at her aunt, and then silently 
she turned her attention to her porridge. 

They were half through the description of 
Miss Jean's dream, when something darkened 
the light, and as they turned their faces to 
the window Dulcie remarked, 

" The dream as seen by daylight, as large, 
or rather larger than life/' 

Unceremoniously, Harold Pierrepoint 
pushed up the window, and resting his 
arm on the sill, he remarked, " Good morn- 
ing; only just breakfasting! There was a 
glorious sunrise ; I've made a note of it." 

" Come in ! come in ! " said Miss Jean, and 
while he turned to the house door she added, 
" Great patience ! thon man is a perfect 
chimney for smoke." 

"It is such a glorious morning," said he 
pleasantly, as he entered the room, "sup- 
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pose we all go out sketching ? ' ' The remains 
of the morning breeze, in the shape of a 
healthy tinge of colour, was on his brown 
face ; he was a handsome, fine-looking man, 
but certainly he looked older without his hat, 
by reason of a scantiness of hair about his 
temples. 

"We can't sketch," said the two girls, 
whilst Miss Jean cried, " / sketch ! — great 
patience ! d'ye want the whole place to think 
I am gone oot o' my judgment?" 

"And I could not," said Miss Bell; "I 
have not sketched for years, — I do not think 
I should know how to use a pencil." 

" Ah, but do come — for the sake of auld 
lang syne." 

Harold Pierrepoint had a way of pleading 
that but seldom lost its cause, and poor Miss 
Bell was the very last who could withstand 
those tones and eyes, and hesitatingly she 
began, " What will Jean say ? — what will the 
lassies say? " 

" Do go out sketching, Auntie," said both 
girls, and Miss Bell, like many another 
woman who hesitates, went. 

"Bell Mclnnes," said Miss Jean severely, 
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" are ye daft, woman ? Do you mean to say 
that you are going out sketching in the 
woods, at your age ? ' ' 

" I am sure I do not know. What had I 
better do, Jean ? I really should like, as 
Mr. Pierrepoint asks me, to try my hand at a 
pencil again.' ' 

" Try your hand at a fiddle-stick/ ' retorted 
Miss Jean ; " much good will ye get by it 
except an attack of lumbago.' ' 

Decision of character certainly was not 
Miss Bell's strong point, and she was speedily 
being reduced to a miserable state of uncer- 
tainty by these conflicting arguments, when 
Dulcie, who from long experience was fully 
aware of this, seized her aunt's arm, and 
hurried her at a good round pace from the 
room. 

A few minutes afterwards, Ruby and Dulcie, 
in the room over the wee parlour, each with 
a foot on a chair, were lacing on their stout 
country walking-boots as fast as their fingers 
could accomplish the performance, and, with- 
out looking round, Dulcie said in a low tone, 
" Ruby, Auntie Bell is going to put on her 
blue bonnet," and then, fearing a relapse at 
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the last moment on her aunt's part, she ran 
back to her, drawing the red cloak about her 
shoulders as she went. 

In a very short time they gathered at the 
front door, Miss Bell carrying an old faded 
sketch-book, which was new to her nieces' 
eyes. She was evidently in "some hurry to be 
off, and briskly she and Harold Pierrepoint 
led the way, Ruby and Dulcie following, and 
just as they were turning out of the gate of 
Tigh-na-Beinne into the high road Dulcie 
whispered to her sister, "Auntie Bell is 
afraid that Auntie Jean will see the blue 
bonnet.' ' 

It was one of those glorious autumn morn- 
ings when the leaves are just turning, and all 
nature seems to be gathering warm colours 
for coming cold days ; the sun was sparkling 
on the sea, and the air dancing in its own life- 
giving way over the mountains. 

Soon they arrived at the wood where the 
tale of long ago had been enacted ; and such 
a beautiful place it was, rising up the steep 
hill-side, carpeted with moss and ferns, and 
tangled with brambles, creepers, and bilber- 
ries, all charming, not only to an artist's eye, 
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but to all those gifted with an inborn instinc- 
tive love of Nature and an appreciation of the 
beautiful, the best gift we have. 

Not only men and women change, but, 
uijder Time's hand, the face of Nature 
alters ; we visit old loved scenes, to find the 
path by which we went choked up by reeds 
and branches, and every vestige of it gone : 
new walls, new roads, and, perchance, the 
very trees under which we sat, and through 
which we loved to watch the sunset sky, cut 
down by the hand of " improvement," or even 
rooted up by storm and tempest. But other 
things, in imitation of the old ones, are cease- 
lessly springing up, which in time become 
the same, yet not the same. To Harold 
Pierrepoint there was a strange unreal look 
of sameness about the wood, and yet he 
would have been quite unable to trace any 
path by which they used to go, any favourite 
spot where they had sat. It was not very 
long before an irresistible old tree stump pre- 
sented itself, which might, to all appearance, 
hav6 been the very one described the night 
before, and Miss Bell and Harold Pierrepoint 
agreed to sketch it. 
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Materials were unpacked, and comfortable 
seats arranged for the workers, Ruby and 
Dulcie assisting with very grave faces, and 
watching with the deepest interest all that 
took place, Dulcie' s sole desire being, she 
said, to see the very first stroke or line with 
which Mr. Pierrepoint was to begin his draw- 
ing — "the start off," as she called it — and 
silently she stood close behind him. 

In no wise disconcerted by this, although 
he was watching her half-timid, half-mis- 
chievous movements with a smile on his face, 
after a long look at the tree-stump he set 
•boldly to work in a decided fashion, which 
clearly showed that he knew " all about 
everything/' and made an immense impres- 
sion on Dulcie. 

It was a weird, fantastic old stump, with 
creepers hanging over it, and lights and 
shadows playing on it, and brilliant little red 
fungi beside it in the moss ; and Miss Bell 
looked helplessly from it to her pencil, and 
then back again with a smile ; but to com- 
mence anything that should bring about a 
result, seemed to be beyond her. 

Ruby had brought her knitting-needles 
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and stocking with her, and demurely she set 
to work, and time went on. Harold Pierre- 
point was becoming engrossed in his work, 
and Miss Bell was getting very nervous, but 
doing nothing. Seeing this, Dulcie said, 
" Ruby, you and I will go for a scramble, 
and try and find blaeberries for Auntie Jean, 
she is so fond of them ; if we stay here 
watching, Auntie Bell will never begin at 
all." 

So they rose and left the sketchers in 
peace, and when they were some distance up 
the wood Dulcie said, " My dear, I only 
wanted to leave that juvenile couple together, 
I know they were wishing us at the bottom 
of the sea," and then she tore off a small 
twig, and commenced nibbling it. 

" What do you mean ? " said Ruby. "You 
must not think that I was serious in what I 
said last night about their being in love with 
one another. I do not really think so." 

" But /do, though. What is the meaning 
of the blue bonnet and that fearful old shep- 
herd's plaid shawl, which looks as if it had 
been left behind in the ark ? Do you not 
remember what he said last night about a 
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shepherd's plaid shawl? — this must be the 
very one that she wore the first time she saw 
him. I do not see the use of ' woman's wit ' 
if one cannot understand such things — why, 
even a man could understand that, if you 
gave him time enough to think about it." 

" I wonder if you are right ? But he must 
be ages younger than she is." 

" I am not so sure of that. You see women 
do look older than men of the same age ; and 
then men do themselves up with whiskers 
and moustaches and beards, and so on ; I do 
not see how one could tell their age, if it was 
not for their letting their beards grow till 
they take the hair from the tops of their 
heads. I daresay he is five or six years 
younger than she is." 

And when they had argued a little more 
on the subject, they both agreed that they 
would never give their consent to the match, 
after which Dulcie started up, saying, "Come, 
it is no use looking for blaeberries, you 
know they are out of season, and it is not 
proper to leave. the juveniles so long unpro- 
tected ; we must go back to them." 

Time seemed to have stayed his flight, or 
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the years to have rolled back to the days 
when she and Harold Pierrepoint had sat and 
sketched, and Miss Bell was as one mystified, 
for Past and Present were fighting and 
tearing at one another with rude grasps, 
and the present time seemed to be but the 
realisation of a dream. Harold Pierrepoint 
was beside her, changed and yet the same ; 
his blue eyes were keen, searching, and blue 
as ever ; perhaps it was only in her imagina- 
tion that there was a look which she recalled 
gone from them ; his hair was thick and 
wavy, but there were cold grey threads in it ; 
his voice was fuller and richer than in those 
young days, and yet to her it seemed to miss 
a tone that there had been in it. If we could 
see into each other's mind and know all that 
our friend is thinking ! 

With Harold Pierrepoint these # old scenes 
but recalled faded memories, leaving them 
blurred and indistinct ; he remembered that 
he and Miss Bell had sat and sketched many 
a time together, and that she had always had 
a gentle sympathising way that was pleasant, 
and he even remembered that Minnie had 
taxed him with being in love with her, and 
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that while he had refuted the idea as an idle 
thought, a consciousness had crossed him 
that such was the case on her side at least, 
while for himself he was uncertain. Doubts 
had crossed him many a time after that fare- 
well on board the ship, as to whether his be- 
haviour had been strictly honourable and right, 
but he had warded them off with assurances to 
himself of the impossibility on her side of 
being in love with a man so much her junior, 
and with a man's happy facility for casting 
aside thoughts unpleasant and " undesired, he 
let the past bury itself. Now that he had 
returned he would pay her every attention 
and kindness in his power. 

"What do you think of our lassies?" 
inquired Miss Bell, as they were left alone. 

"I think they are most charming girls, 
and very pretty ones too, but they are not in 
the least like their mother.' ' 

" No, they are like no one but themselves, 
and they certainly are wonderfully alike ; 
nothing delights them more than when new 
acquaintances mistake the one for the other." 

" With all their resemblance, to mistake 
the one for the other is a thing I should 
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never do ; expression in them is so widely 
different. Miss Dulcie is always so full of 
fun ; now Miss Ruby has a gentler, sweeter 
manner — more like something I took to the 
other side of the world with me, and brought 
back to Scotland — the memory of you." 

A happiness was stealing over Miss Bell 
which set her inwardly rejoicing ; and yet his 
manner had been merely kindly, and his 
words few ; he had not said that it was the 
memory of her which had brought him back, 
only that he had brought the memory back 
with him. 

So they sat and talked of old days till each 
became interested and forgot how time was 
going ; and once Harold Pierrepoint rose to 
look at Miss Bell's sketch. He sat down 
beside her, and resting one hand on the 
ground behind them, he bent forward to 
point out to her some part of her drawing. 
Had they but known it, they thus made a 
somewhat sensational tableau ; and had they 
but looked round, they would have seen 
through the trees the glimmer of two red 
cloaks advancing. 

It was Ruby and Dulcie, who were return- 
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ing; and after a moment's pause, Dulcie 
turned round and ran with a right good will 
in the opposite direction, and Ruby, who 
had a habit of following Dulcie' s lead in 
everything, ran after her, bounding over 
tiny young burns, and springing through 
the bracken; nor did they stop till they 
arrived at the rugged old sandstone wall 
which divided the wood from the road, when 
Dulcie said very breathlessly : 

" I wouldn't have interrupted them for any 
consideration." 

" What shall we do?" inquired Ruby, 
also panting. 

"Do? Why go home of course. Not 
being in love, I am hungry and want my 
dinner. Get over the wall : make haste ! " 

These queer old Highland walls are very 
easy to climb, they are so low, and composed 
of great stones piled on each other, leaving 
between them easy resting-places for the 
feet. 

Ruby was over and across the little stream 
of running water and in the high road in a 
moment ; then Dulcie, getting on to the top 
of the wall, cried, " Catch the fern ! " She 
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threw a great fern-root at Ruby, and then, 
with one bound, she cleared the burn, and 
stood beside Ruby in the road. 

"Well done!" cried a voice in the 
distance. 

Ruby and Dulcie, standing close together, 
looked round like startled deer ; and as they 
looked, a figure in the distance began to run 
towards them. 

" It is Norman Ruthven ! " they cried to- 
gether, and in their turn they hastened 
towards him. 

"Well, Norman, how are you? When 
did you come ? ' ' said Ruby, as he was 
heartily shaking hands. 

"Norman, you dear old thing, I am so 
delighted to see you ! ' ' cried Dulcie, meeting 
and returning the look of pleasure that was 
on every line of his face at the glad meeting. 

" I came to-day. I am just on the road 
from the steamer. I am so delighted to - see 
you ! How jolly you look, you two ! I never 
saw any one else look like you two. How is 
everybody ? my father and your aunties ? ' ' 

" Oh, everybody is just splendid." 

" Well, I was so uncertain whether I could 
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get over that I did not write for fear of dis- 
appointing my father ; but I was so astonished 
at not seeing Auntie Bell on the quay. Is 
anything wrong ? ' ' 

"Oh no," cried Ruby; "only " 

"She is otherwise employed," suggested 
Dulcie, adding, " Of course you belong to 
your father to-day, but to-morrow we shall 
expect you any time after dawn." 

"I'll be there, Dulcie ! — never fear, I'll be 
there!" said Norman Ruthven, with his 
honest, hearty voice and strong Scotch 
accent. 

"And then we will have one of our 
glorious walks," said Dulcie. 

" So we will, and long life to them ! " 
And then they said good-bye, Norman 
Ruthven hastening on to astonish and de- 
light his old father, and the girls going in 
the opposite direction, and chatting so fast 
about him, that they forgot all about Auntie 
Bell and Harold Pierrepoint, until they were 
unfastening the old green gate of Tigh-na- 
Beinne, when Dulcie paused and said with 
some dismay, "If we haven't forgotten all 
about the juveniles ! " 
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Miss Jean was outside the door brushing a 
sofa cushion. 

" Where are the rest ? " she said. 

" I think they are sketching, auntie, but I 
could not say for certain.' ' 

" Sketching still ! Great patience ! " 

Then they told of Norman Ruthven' s 
arrival, and Miss Jean was greatly pleased, 
he was an especial favourite with her, as he 
was with a great many people, partly with 
her for his father's sake. Old Donald 
Ruthven was her second cousin, and one of 
the few remaining friends of her youth, who 
remembered Miss Jean as a high-spirited 
girl, as yet untamed by time and circum- 
stance ; they had always been warm cousinly 
friends, and certainly if any one had influ- 
ence over her in the present day, it was 
Donald Ruthven. 

All his life had necessarily not been spent 
on the island ; there had been a long stretch 
of years when he had but occasionally visited 
his native place, while he was money-getting 
in Glasgow. But his tastes and manner of 
life were simple; and before old age had 
come upon him he had gathered sufficient to 
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fulfil his greatest desire, to retire from the 
worries of business, and remain for the rest 
of his days on his native island, where he 
could, as he said, watch sea and sky and 
smell the heather. 

Just before his retirement his wife had 
died, leaving with him one son, then a mere 
baby ; and when he had got over the shock, 
and become accustomed to his loss, Donald 
Ruthven became a happy man, — he had his 
son to interest him and to love, and he knew 
that while the sun looked down upon him, he 
need never more leave the waves and the 
heather, and his old age was to be passed 
amongst old friends and old associations. 

Norman Ruthven, who, according to Miss 
Jean, had a " longer head for business than 
his father had ever had," was in a merchant's 
house in Glasgow, where he had for some 
years been working with a right good will 
and a steadiness of purpose, to carry out 
assertions made constantly in his boyhood, 
that he would be a " merchant prince," and 
Miss Jean said that there was no doubt on 
the subject whatever. 

Great things were expected of him, by 
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every soul in the island, for there is a quaint 
conceit in these Highlanders, which makes 
them believe their kinsmen capable of any- 
thing to which they give their minds, and 
they will cite a list of any length of cities all 
over the world, where those most respected, 
those who sit in the highest places, those first 
in command, are Scotchmen. 

Miss Jean made many inquiries of Ruby 
and Dulcie, as to "how the lad was look- 
ing ;" whether the close air and work of 
Glasgow had paled his cheek ; but they told 
of every appearance of vigorous health, and 
that he was just the same old Norman as he 
had been when he was their playfellow. 

Miss Jean desired them to return to the 
Stronnach Wood to carry some dinner for the 
other two, whilst she put on her bonnet, 
saying, " I'll just step over to Strathcraig, 
or Donald will be thinking it strange if I do 
not go over to see the lad." 

Ruby and Dulcie, who fain would have 
accompanied her to Strathcraig, were inclined 
to grumble at having to carry dinner back 
to Stronnach Wood. " I think it is a very 
tedious business for us," said Dulcie; " the 
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juveniles do not want us and we do not want 
them ; and if it had not been for their revers- 
ing the order of things, and putting young 
heads on old shoulders, we should have gone 
to Strathcraig." 

By the time she arrived at the wood she 
had recovered her temper, and as she 
climbed over the wall she remarked, " Well, 
I suppose people of that age can remember 
to be hungry even at such a time," and at 
the same time she dropped the package of 
dinner. " There now," she continued, "this 
nasty dinner has tumbled down and got all 
wet ; I hope Auntie Bell has a good appetite 
and then she won't mind it." 

Something had been said by Miss Bell 
once whilst they were at work, about the 
time ; but Harold Pierrepoint had come out 
without his watch, a proceeding which he 
said he resorted to when he wished to enjoy 
himself, and Miss Bell confessed that hers 
was at home locked up, because, twelve years 
ago, the glass of it had been broken, and ever 
since then she had been intending to get 
another glass. 

Then Harold Pierrepoint rose and resumed 
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his seat beside Miss Bell, to see what pro- 
gress she had made in her drawing, therefore 
to all appearance to Dulcie and Ruby, they 
were sitting precisely as they had left them. 

An exclamation from Dulcie made Ruby 
look up. " They have never changed their 
positions all this while ! " said Dulcie, with 
an amazed look on her face. 

" My dears, what time is it ? " said Miss 
Bell. 

" Somewhere about tea-time," was Dulcie' s 
mischievous reply. 

" Mercy me!" said Miss Bell. 

Whilst they turned their attention to the 
eatables which had been provided for them, 
they listened to the whole story of Norman 
Ruthven's arrival, and Miss Bell became im- 
patient to get home, so it was settled that 
the two girls should conduct Harold Pierre- 
point to see some favourite waterfall, and 
whilst they moved from the spot where they 
had sat, Dulcie whispered to her sister : 
" Auntie Bell ate all her dinner and never 
noticed that it had all got wet." 

The walk turned out a great success, and 
it would be hard to say which of the three 
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most enjoyed the scramble. They did not 
arrive at home again, until it was the gloam- 
ing, and the substantial Scotch " high tea" 
was on the table, and the lamps and fire 
were this night burning cheerfully in the big 
parlour, and welcoming with comfortable 
warmth and light the three, who were some- 
what exhausted with walking, laughter, and 
merriment. 

There is nothing so comforting when one 
is coming home weary, as to see these cosy 
lights peeping out at you from windows and 
doors ; they suggest all the comforts of rest, 
fire, high tea, and above all — getting one's 
boots off. And Harold Pierrepoint expe- 
rienced that evening a sensation which had 
not so fully come upon him for many a long 
year, the sensation was of — Home. 






CHAPTER IV. 

PHANTOMS OF THE PRESENT. 

T~\ULCIE had told Norman Ruthven that 
^^^ he would be expected the next morn- 
ing any time after dawn ; accordingly it 
wanted yet three hours of noon when his 
honest happy-looking face was seen coming 
up the drive, he imagining in his plea- 
sant conceit, that his presence would be 
welcome whenever he chose to put in an 
appearance. 

Now breakfast was just over, and Miss 
Jean, with fresh morning energy, was going 
through a disagreeably long list of household 
duties which must be attended to without 
loss of time. 

Auntie Bell was meekly acquiescent, Ruby 
and Dulcie wearily impatient, when he was 
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seen approaching, and with one accord the 
two girls ran out to meet and welcome 
him. 

Auntie Jean and Auntie Bell looked from 
the window out into the morning sunshine, 
where a happy, merry, noisy greeting was 
going on. There was a whole springtide 
of youth and joyousness in the scene that 
unconsciously went to the hearts of both 
watchers, and they watched them with a smile 
which broke into a laugh, at a crazy little 
antic of Dulcie's. When the girls were wee 
things, they used always to say that Ruby 
was Auntie Bell's bairn, and Dulcie, Auntie 
Jean's bairn; and although in these days they 
had ceased to say so, it was tacitly felt 
amongst them ; even in character they each 
bore a certain resemblance to their own par- 
ticular aunt. 

" Norman wants us to go for a walk," said 
Ruby demurely, and trying to look as if she 
remembered nothing about the conversation 
on household matters; and Auntie Jean 
looked equally innocent of hearing Ruby's 
speech. 

"I think, Jean, they might go," began 
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Miss Bell, " I could be working at the mend- 
ing for them, poor things." 

" Auntie Jean, how can you be so wicked 
as to look stockings and dusters out of your 
eyes on such a fine morning ? ' ' said Dulcie. 

" Stockings and dusters ! " said Norman in 
amaze. 

" Auntie Jean wants us to mend stockings 
and hem dusters," began Dulcie. 

" Oh, hang stockings and dusters ! " he 
said, " away up-stairs both of you, and get 
your' hats." 

And without more ado the girls rushed up- 
stairs, pushing each other unceremoniously 
out of the way in their hurry, and leaving 
Norman to make peace with Auntie Jean, as 
he well knew how to do. He had a fashion 
of accomplishing most of his desires by 
attacking the difficulty in the simplest, most 
straightforward manner, which left other 
people wondering why they too had not done 
this, instead of racking their brains and 
travelling circuitous routes to arrive at the 
same destination. 

Luncheon was packed in a creaky brown 
basket which they always had for these 
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walks. Dulcie used always to say that every 
glen and hill in the bay was accustomed to 
its wheezy creak. It was generally late in the 
day when they returned from these expedi- 
tions ; Norman was now so seldom at home, 
that when he was, nobody could refuse him 
anything he asked, and these old long-estab- 
lished expeditions with Ruby and Dulcie 
were a thorough enjoyment to them all. 

The way they took was over Dun Fion, 
which being translated, means "FingaPs 
Hill/' for it appears that that wonderful 
gentleman spent the greater part of his life, 
and was finally buried, in Arran, as he was, 
we hear, in most parts of Scotland. Dun 
Fion is the high promontory between Bro- 
dick and Lamlash Bays; on the Brodick 
side it rises boldly from the sea, and from 
the top it is a formidable precipice to look 
down, and the view from it is as fine as any 
to be found in the length and breadth of 
bonnie Scotland. From a great height over- 
hanging the sea, the two bays run away in- 
land on either side; Brodick Bay with its 
grand long range of mountain peaks, and 
Lamlash Bay with Holy Island lying in the 
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mouth of it, and making it such a safe 
harbour for ships. There is something won- 
derfully calm and peaceful in this sheltered 
bay, the lovely landscape, the cottages on 
the shore, the cosy manse nestling amongst 
the trees, the ships waiting under the shelter 
of Holy Island for the fair wind that is to 
carry them to all parts of the world, it forms 
such a fair companion picture to the wild 
rugged grandeur of its sister bay. 

" Norman, you are not out of breath, are 
you ? ' 9 inquired Dulcie, as she followed him 
up the last climb to the top of Dun Fion. 
There had been somewhat of a race between 
them, just at the end, and much accusing one 
another of being out of breath. She then sat 
down as close to the edge as was comfortable 
to her nerves, and the others following, sat 
down beside her; " I do think," she con- 
tinued, " that looking down a precipice is 
the most horrid thing I know," and forthwith 
she leant forward on her elbows and peered 
down into the clear sea below them. " There 
certainly is a fascination in a precipice, they 
say if you rolled a stone down here it would 
go straight into the sea ; only do not try it, 
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because I should be obliged to go after 
it" 

Then on they went again, through Lam- 
lash, talking and resting and walking, and 
the whole story of the meeting with Harold 
Pierrepoint was related to Norman ; and by 
the time his visit in the evening, and the 
sketching on the following day, had been 
gone through, as well as Ruby's suggestions 
and Dulcie's remarks and Norman's ques- 
tions, they were far on their way. Norman 
was so thoroughly one of them, and took 
such interest in all that happened to them, 
that it would have been a thing hitherto 
unheard of to lose any time in telling him 
of anything of such importance as this, • 

Arrived in the Fairies' Glen, they settled 
themselves in a cosy heather nest beside the 
burn ; and having finished the last contents 
of the luncheon basket, they sat and chatted, 
and sang songs, whilst the autumn afternoon 
sun was descending to the mountain tops. 

"This is the sort of thing I enjoy," said 
Norman, "I think we might say that we 
had been perfectly happy this afternoon; 
might we not?" 
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" Perfectly," said Ruby ; " I feel too 
lazily happy and comfortable ever to get 
up and go home." 

" It is perfectly delicious," said Dulcie ; 
" and yet one cannot help thinking that there 
might be something better." 

And in each girl's voice there was some- 
thing missing from the full ring of happiness 
which there was in Norman's honest voice ; 
and yet they themselves could scarce have de- 
fined it. There was no care or sorrow of any 
kind to weigh on them ; it was merely the 
restless desire for an unknown, never attained, 
something, which takes possession of us. 

" I wonder what you two would do without 
one another ? " said Norman. 

" Oh ! we could not possibly be separated," 
said Ruby. 

" What do you intend to do, then, when 
you marry ?" 

" But we are not going to marry." 

" Girls always say that." 

" I do not see how we are to marry," said 
Dulcie. "You see it is such a ridiculous 
thing being twins ; people always think it 
their duty to like us both equally." 
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" Ah ! but it is a very big liking, and not 
one that springs from duty which leads to 
marriage,' ' said Norman; " and when people 
come to know you, you are not so much 
alike; in fact, you are so immensely different 
that it is quite possible to be in love with one 
of you, and not a bit with the other.' ' 

There was a silence after this, and he 
wondered somewhat at it ; but the fact was 
there had always been a slight jealousy be- 
tween them relative to Norman. When they 
were children they would say, " Norman 
likes me better than he likes you ; ' ' but 
although they had left off saying this now, 
the desire of being " first" with those we 
care for does not leave us with childhood, 
although a good deal of ungarnished honesty 
does. For instance, in these days Norman's 
affection was never spoken of between them ; 
but if they had mentioned it, they would have 
said, "Of course he likes you best." Natu- 
rally enough though, they thought and talked 
a good deal about their " Cousin Norman," 
friend and playfellow of all their lives, and 
they knew so few people. 

" I wonder whether Mr. Pierrepoint and 
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Auntie Bell are out sketching?" said Dulcie, 
when home was almost in sight. 

" Why, we might have asked him to come 
with us," said Ruby, as the idea occurred 
for the first time to her. 

" Oh, he would not have cared to come 
with us," said Dulcie; "we cannot sketch, 
and we cannot remember what happened 
ages ago." 

Nevertheless, she wondered whether Harold 
Pierrepoint would have liked to have been 
with them. 




CHAPTER V. 

HAROLD PIERREPOINT REVOKES. 

T T OME and its comforts was in sight ; but 
A A before any one could remark on it, 
another object was visible in the deepening 
gloom; it was a figure in brigand -shaped 
hat, seated on the bridge, his outline telling 
black against the dark background : he was 
in a careless, lazy position, and smoking a 
pipe. 

" There he is ! " said both girls. 

" Who is * he ? * " inquired Norman. 
" When you hear any one spoken of as 
' he/ he has generally attained the position 
of being set above his fellows." 

He was not answered; for Dulcie had 
hurried on towards the bridge, and Ruby 
was occupied in watching her. 
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" Oh, Mr. Pierrepoint ! " she was saying, 
and eagerly shaking hands, " I haven't seen 
you to-day. I wish you had been with us ; 
we have had such a glorious day !" 

He had put aside his pipe, and was as 
eagerly shaking hands. Perhaps he had 
found it dull on the bridge, perhaps he was 
tired of waiting for tea ; at all events, he was 
very glad to see her, and he said — " Why 
didn't you give me the chance of sharing the 
glorious day ? ' ' 

Somehow Dulcie found this difficult to 
answer; so she leaned her arms on the 
bridge and looked down into the burn 
below, and he as silently looked at the 
pretty rounded curve of her cheek ; then 
the others came up, and he was introduced 
to Norman Ruthven, and together they 
walked up to the house, Norman and Ruby 
leading the way, Dulcie and Harold Pierre- 
point continuing the conversation they had 
commenced before. 

"Well, I thought probably you would 
be going sketching with Auntie Bell," said 
she. 

" Nonsense, you didn't think anything of 
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the kind; you were both so excited and 
delighted at Mr. Ruthven's arrival that you 
forgot to give me one thought." 

There was some particle of truth in this, 
and Dulcie felt this and was somewhat 
taken aback, and only said, "Well, he is 
such an old friend.' * 

" So am I," said he, " but in another 
sense." 

After this there was a silence between 
them, which lasted all the way up to the 
house door ; and just as they were entering 
she said hastily, "Well, will you go with us 
to-morrow?" and before an answer could 
be given she had rushed up-stairs and out of 
reach. 

But while they were seated at their cosy 
tea-dinner a little later, Harold Pierrepoint, 
who was seated opposite to Dulcie, asked 
his next neighbour to send round the mes- 
sage, "Yes," to Miss Dulcie. 

Dulcie of course heard the message com- 
ing, and like every one else wondered what 
it could mean ; but by the time it reached 
her, a light had evidently flashed across 
her mind, for there were ever so many 
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extra roses in her cheeks, and she laughed 
heartily. 

And of course everybody wanted to know 
all about it ; and in spite of Harold Pierre- 
point's remark, " I really hope, Miss Dulcie, 
you will satisfy any natural curiosity your 
friends may have," Dulcie kept her own 
council, refusing to give any explanation. 
So the matter dropped. 

" Dulcie, get out the cards," said Auntie 
Jean, when the tea-things had been carried 
away. 

" Oh, no, auntie ; let us do something 
else ; it is so wearisome to be always play- 
ing the same games over and over again." 

Whenever the few families in Brodick 
met, cards were brought out, and long whist 
was played for love, as regularly as the tea- 
things were carried away. Ruby took no 
interest in the game, and Dulcie detested it. 

" What shall we do then?" inquired 
Auntie Bell, staring blankly at Dulcie ; for 
an evening gathering of friends without 
whist was a novel idea, at first difficult to 
entertain. But Dulcie had passed a happy 
day, entirely according to her own ideas of 
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enjoyment, and desired that the close of the 
day should be equally according to her taste ; 
and being somewhat of a spoilt child, in 
spite of Auntie Jean's strictures, and more- 
over in the habit of getting her own way, 
in spite of Auntie Jean's blindness thereat, 
Dulcie made up her mind not to play at cards. 

"We will be ever so cosy, auntie; we'll 
sit round the fire ; we will have our work in 
our hands so as to look busy, only we will 
do nothing; then somebody shall talk and 
tell stories; and then, don't you know ? when 
one person talks, they are sure to say some- 
thing which will remind somebody else of 
something like it which they know of, and 
then they tell their story. Now, sit down 
everybody, and we'll make Mr. Pierrepoint 
tell us all about his travels." 

Harold Pierrepoint smiled, and pulled out 
one of the long ends of his moustache, and 
dropped into a chair, throwing one foot on 
to the knee of the other leg as he did so, 
and, still smiling and pulling his moustache, 
he watched Dulcie' s movements. 

"It is very lucky it is not really cold 
weather," said Dulcie gravely. 
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"Why?" said Ruby. 

" Well, nobody else would be able to get 
near the fire because of Mr. Pierrepoint' s 
legs." 

" Great patience ! " said Auntie Jean. 
"Was there ever such an impertinent lassie ! 
What does it matter to you what Mr. Pierre- 
point does with his legs ? ' ' 

" Not in the least, auntie ; I don't want 
to get near the fire. You had better ask 
the rest if they are cold." 

Harold Pierrepoint uncrossed his legs, 
then pushed his chair hastily back. But, 
unluckily, the cat was quietly enjoying her 
saucer of milk at a very short distance 
behind him ; the leg of the chair came 
dashing against the china saucer, which 
overturned, pouring a stream of milk over 
the cat, and the cat sprang into the middle 
of the room, and jerked the extreme tip of 
its tail about, and lifted and shook one wet 
foot after the other. 

"Mercy me!" whispered Auntie Bell, 
softly starting, and looking first at the cat, 
then at the overturned saucer of milk, whilst 
Ruby rushed to the rescue with a duster 
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which Auntie Jean always kept in a drawer, 
ready for any emergency. 

The excitement having at length quieted 
down, and Norman Ruthven having put the 
cat out of window, they gathered about the 
hearth-rug, Auntie Bell and Auntie Jean on 
either side of the fire, in the best black silk 
dresses, which were carefully turned up on 
the side facing the fire, for fear of scorch- 
ing ; and beside each of them was sitting 
one of the girls, on a low stool. They wore 
dark grey dresses, but enlivened by bows of 
cherry-coloured ribbons, for they were as 
fond of a bit of bright colour as Auntie Jean 
and Auntie Bell were of sombre ones. 

The two gentlemen pulled their chairs 
into the group, and Auntie Bell, busily knit- 
ting the while, remarked, " I suppose you 
found the scenery in New Zealand very 
beautiful ?" 

"And did you see any Maoris walking 
about with umbrellas and boots on ? " 

At this question Dulcie's back, which was 
resting against Auntie Jean, received a 
nudge from the supporting knees. But 
before an answer could be given, the door- 
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bell was heard to ring, and there was a 
moment's startled inquiry on every face, 
until Norman Ruthven remarked, " I dare 
say it is my father." 

And he was right, as he could scarcely 
fail to be, considering how small the Brodick 
world was. 

Old Donald Ruthven' s hearty voice was 
recognised in the hall, and Ruby and Dulcie 
flew to welcome him, for they were all alike 
fond of one another ; and in another minute 
or two he entered with an arm round each 
girl, and all talking and laughing together. 

"Well, lads and lasses,' * said he, as he 
entered the room, "so ye are all gathered 
round the fire, and well ye may, for it's 
turned real cold the night." 

They made way for him in the circle by 
the fire, and there was an honest welcome 
on every face, which bore its own testimony 
to the old man's character. 

" Come ben to the fire and warm your- 
self, Donald," said Miss Jean; "and, 
Dulcie, put out the cards." 

As Dulcie passed Norman, she made a 
little grimace, saying, " Ah, there is no 
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getting out of cards now, but they will be 
enough without us." 

And Miss Jean and Miss Bell and Donald 
Ruthven gathered about the table and took 
up the cards. "Now, who will be the 
fourth ? Mr. Pierrepoint, will you ? and we 
will leave the young ones to their own 
devices. 

Harold Pierrepoint felt the propriety of 
his joining the elders and their cards, and 
sat down with every profession of readiness, 
feeling at the same time an inward convic- 
tion that he would rather join the young 
ones and their — whatever they were going 
to do. 

Then Donald Ruthven, who had a won- 
derful memory, sat down, saying pleasantly, 
"Now Jean, see if you and I don't beat 
Bell and Mr. Pierrepoint all to nothing;" 
and he took his seat opposite to Miss Jean 
and commenced shuffling the cards. He 
knew all about that tale of long ago, as well 
as Miss Jean did, perhaps better, although 
the subject had never crossed his lips to 
them. 

And Harold Pierrepoint sat opposite to 
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Miss Bell. Upon her face was the look of 
eager affectionate interest which her face 
ever wore when she looked at him ; and he 
met this look and felt half- worried and 
entirely low-spirited ; and he turned and 
looked at the "young ones," who were 
standing together, talking in mysterious 
tones and laughing heartily, and not think- 
ing of him, and his spirits rose and a smile 
crossed his face. 

By-and-by, when they were fairly into the 
interest of the game at whist, the young 
ones opened the piano, and the three sang 
together; then came Ruby's voice alone, 
then Dulcie's alone. They were very pretty 
voices, but they were different ; and Harold 
Pierrepoint was just comparing them in his 
own mind, when he made a woful mistake 
— he revoked. 

Miss Jean treated it .merely as an unfor- 
tunate oversight, scarcely needful of remark, 
but Miss Bell offered many excuses for him. 
Then the singing came to an end, and he 
begged Dulcie for another song. 

" You have no business to hear anything 
but Auntie Bell's excuses for your bad 
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play," said she, looking over her shoulder 
at him and smiling. And, as an artist, he 
admired the outline of her cheek. 

" I am pleasantly divided between that 
and your music," said he; "please, one 
more song." 

She began to turn over her music, evi- 
dently she was going to sing something else. 
But nobody yet ever did two things at the 
same time well, and just at this point Ha- 
rold Pierrepoint played two extraordinary 
cards. The other three were completely taken 
aback by the first ; but by some odd chance 
it won the trick. Then came the second, the 
king of trumps ; Miss Jean played the seven ; 
Miss Bell in despair threw down her only 
one, the queen ; then Mr. Ruthven took the 
trick with the ace. 

What else could have been expected? 
Miss Bell looked upon the playing both 
these last cards as a sort of flying in the face 
of Providence. Only Donald Ruthven did 
not say a word, but his keen merry grey 
eyes were wide open eyes, which all his life 
had been looking at everything around until 
they understood it; and seizing a moment 
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when Miss Jean and Miss Bell were discuss- 
ing the desirability of Barbara's bringing in 
the glasses, he said kindly, "We had no 
business to drag you into our game, you 
belong much more to the young ones." 

He was saved from any difficulty of 
answering by Miss Jean asking him to ring 
the bell. And then he did his best to get 
very interested in the game, whilst Dulcie 
was singing, " My heart is sair for some- 
body," with a great deal of feeling and 
prettiness. 

The evening came to an end, and every- 
body had enjoyed themselves ; and whilst 
" good nights " were being said, a walk was 
arranged for the morrow, and Mr. Ruthven 
invited to spend the evening with them, for 
they could not deprive the old man of his 
son's company for one of the evenings of 
his short stay at home. 

The walk was not to be until the after- 
noon; accordingly, the morning was dedi- 
cated most industriously to stockings and 
dusters, Ruby and Dulcie casting occasional 
anxious looks at the weather the while. It 
was one of those unsatisfactory mornings 
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which give you no sort of clue as to what 
they will turn out a few hours later. There 
was a mist over the mountain-tops, not that 
that was so very uncommon, but there was a 
general greyness and colourlessness per- 
vading everything ; and this was neither 
becoming to the landscape nor enlivening to 
the spirits. 

The state of the weather was always a 
matter of indifference to Miss Jean ; her in- 
terests and employments lay almost entirely 
within the four white walls of the house; 
and whether the sun shone or the rain came 
xiown she made little remark thereon, saving 
and excepting when the sun shone with an 
extra power, and she would order the cow to 
be brought into the byre for fear she got 
"fired in the back;" and again, in storm 
and rain, when it was too " coarse weather " 
for the cow to be out. Often and often 
Miss Jean, in her anxiety for the welfare of 
the " beasts," as the cow, chickens, ducks, 
and pigs were inclusively called, would pack 
herself up, the most extraordinary figure 
imaginable, and sally forth in the wind 
and the rain, help drive the cow into the 
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byre, then with allurements of barley and 
odd scraps from the house, entice the 
half-drowned-looking chickens, which were 
standing on one leg under any temporary 
shelter they could find, into the dryness and 
comfort of the chicken-house. And it was 
really a dry comfortable place this chicken - 
house, with many and queerly contrived 
nests, for chickens love these odd sort of 
nests, that there may be some mystery about 
the laying of the eggs, otherwise they will 
make nests for themselves in the hedges and 
woods, or they will eat their eggs, with 
other vagabondish tricks of this sort. And 
Miss Jean, who was a right good manager, 
took as much care of " the beasts" as of 
her household. 

Miss Jean's boots, too, were a marvel; 
they were so thick and stout, that in spite of 
seeing after the beasts, and driving the cow 
through wet sloppy grass, they never let the 
damp through, and the stockings were per- 
fectly dry when they emerged from the big 
boots ; but the greatest wonder of all was, 
that they never wore out. Miss Jean never 
wanted a new pair of boots, and those she 
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had were always good and sound. And 
whenever the girls wanted new boots, she 
had a pleasant knack of telling them how 
long she had had her boots in wear, and of 
the good condition they still were in ! 

It had been a source of worry and mortifi- 
cation to Miss Bell, all her life, that neither 
clothes nor boots could be made to last as 
Jean's did. As for the state of the weather, 
Miss Bell never noticed it save on steamer 
days ; then she spoke of nothing else until 
the boat was safely in, which was always a 
great weight off her mind. 





CHAPTER VI. 

ART VERSUS AUNTIE JEAN. 

OTOCKINGS and dusters were proceed- 
ing pretty well, when at the same moment 
every one in the room became aware that 
there were footsteps on the gravel outside. 
Four heads went up, and four pairs of ears 
listened, and, in another moment, Harold 
Pierrepoint, with his brigand hat and the 
pipe in his mouth, appeared before the 
window, and, after the fashion which had 
already become his usual one, he raised 
the odd little old window, put his pipe in 
his pocket, and, resting his arms on the 
window-sill, announced, " The top of the 
morning to you all! I want you two" — 
nodding at Ruby and Dulcie — " to come out 
with me for a little while.' ' 
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" Oh yes, we will come," said Dulcie, 
springing up eagerly. 

" I am going to give you your first lesson 
in drawing,' ' he continued. 

" Then I am not going," said Dulcie, sit- 
ting down again as quickly as she had risen. 

" Oh, Dulcie, why not ?" said Ruby. 

" Thank you, I prefer to stay at home." 

" Indeed you will do no such thing," said 
Auntie Jean. " If it had been anything 
else, I would not have let you go out till the 
afternoon ; but it is so kind of Mr. Pierre- 
point to think of teaching you to draw." 

" Come, Miss Dulcie, I have plenty of 
pencils, and chalks, and things, all ready." 

" No, thank you, Mr. Pierrepoint ; I have 
such a settled conviction that pencils are 
useless tools in my fingers, that I should 
not even like to look at the result of my own 
strokes on the paper. Take Ruby, she is 
clever at everything, chalks included." 

And Ruby went to get her hat, and whilst 
she was away, they all tried to persuade 
Dulcie to accompany them, and by the time 
Ruby reappeared in the red cloak, Harold 
Pierrepoint had become aware that there was 
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a certain amount of obstinacy and determi- 
nation in Dulcie's character, for although 
she put off their persuasions with little non- 
sensical words and looks, when Ruby re- 
turned they were no further advanced than 
when she left. 

She looked up at Ruby, saying, " Ready? 
Well, you have been quick ; I am sure 
you have not laced every hole of your boots. 
Good bye ! don't keep Mr. Pierrepoint 
waiting, and for goodness' sake do some- 
thing clever, after all I have said about 
you." 

"Great patience!" said Miss Jean sud- 
denly. " Man alive, you are on fire ! " And 
she rushed out of the room after him to the 
door, and clutched hold of him. 

Then Harold Pierrepoint bethought him of 
what was a by no means uncommon occur- 
rence with him — the lighted tobacco had fallen 
out of the pipe into the pocket where he had 
put it, and set the lining on fire. Before he had 
got his hand into it, Miss Jean had clutched 
the pocket in both hands, and the alarm and 
excitement came to an end with Harold 
Pierrepoint standing in a helpless silly-look- 
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ing attitude, and Miss Jean's vigorously 
determined hands on his pocket. 

" I thought once or twice that I saw a wee 
bit smoke, and now I am sure of it," said 
Miss Bell in a determined voice. 

" It's a pity you didn't arrive at that con- 
clusion before," said Miss Jean, speaking 
sharply, and letting go the pocket at the 
same time. 

Then they all joined in a laugh, and Miss 
Jean told Harold Pierrepoint to give her the 
coat when they came in, and she would 
repair the pocket, and then returned to the 
house ; and when Ruby could be persuaded 
to leave off laughing, the two started off on 
their expedition. 

Now Harold Pierrepoint had a strong 
notion that he must have looked both imbe- 
cile and idiotic in his part of the late drama, 
but " what could he have done," he argued, 
it was all so very sudden, and Miss Jean so 
tremendously " ready," and Miss Bell always 
did make things worse by saying silly 
things. 

Dulcie was standing in the middle of the 
drive, looking after them, and just as they 
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reached the gate, she called out — " Mr. 
Pierrepoint, take care Ruby's red cloak does 
not set you on fire now ; I should put her 
on the side of the good pocket, the other 
may be still warm, and ready to catch fire 
again." 

" Your sister reminds me very much of 
what her Aunt Jean was years ago," said he, 
as they were walking up the hill through the 
fir-trees. 

"Auntie Jean like Dulcie!" and there 
was astonishment in the voice. 

"Well, she was just as full of fun and mis- 
chief in her way, but there was a great deal 
more energy and determination. I always 
admired her brave high spirit, which made 
her sisters and friends alike depend so much 
on her. Of course, she never had anything 
like the prettiness of your sister, but still I 
remember her a fine, handsome-looking 
young woman." 

"You remember her then?" and Ruby 
looked up with a questioning astonishment 
into his face. 

And as he looked back at her, he, for the 
first time, thought her as pretty as her sister. 
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Leisurely they mounted the hill to the open 
moors, chatting pleasantly the while, he tell- 
ing of his years of travel ; and gradually, as 
led on by her pretty, eager interest, of the 
difficulties which beset his early career, when 
he strove so hard to set his feet on the first 
steps of the ladder with the golden pinnacle ; 
then, as now, his first and last thought was 
art — art was the purpose and dedication of 
his life. 

Almost unconsciously they had paused, 
and seated themselves on the low rustic 
bridge which crossed a little waterfall. They 
sat sideways on the bridge, facing one 
another, but with their eyes fixed on the 
merry plashing little fall. Between them 
and the nearest fall stretched the weird arm 
of an old birch-tree, with some trails of the 
tiny pointed Scotch ivy hanging from it. 
Whilst he was talking, both their eyes had 
rested on this old tree and its ivy, as it hung 
over the water. Backwards and forwards 
their eyes had travelled until they knew by 
heart each twist, each knotted curve, and 
green leaf. 

He suddenly ceased talking, and pointed 
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to the old tree. " Look at that bit of nature, 
that is the beginning and end of art. By- 
the-bye, I forgot the drawing lesson. Now 
we will draw that." 

And he got out and arranged block and 
pencil for Ruby, and pointing out the tree- 
stump, said, " Draw that." 

Ruby looked and felt more helpless than 
she had ever done in her life. 

" I don't know how to draw, Mr. Pierre- 
point ; what am I to do ? " 

" Look at it till you understand its form 
and lines, and then put that on the paper. 
Try, it is so easy when you once begin." 

Whilst he was speaking, he was taking a 
sketch-book from the pocket corresponding 
to the burned one, and twisting himself 
round so that his legs hung over on the other 
side of the bridge, and pulling his brigand 
hat well down over his brow, so as to shade 
the sun, which had just peeped out, from 
his eyes, he made a little sound which 
startled Ruby, and said, " Just look at the 
light and shadow on the silver stem." 
Then, with quick looks between his object 
and his book, he began to work with his 
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pencil. And Ruby wished she knew how to 
do likewise. 

Feeling desperately uncomfortable and 
silly, and with a great desire to run home, 
she stared at the old silver birch, and feeling 
that anything in the world would be easier to 
draw than this, she commenced some trem- 
bling feeble lines, furtively glancing at 
Harold Pierrepoint, for fear he should be 
watching her pencil. 

But he had no such idea. Silently he 
worked on, thinking of nothing but his own 
drawing, and the bit of nature before him. 
He worked on for some time after Ruby had 
brought her performance to a close, vaguely 
impressed that it was not very bad, although 
not exactly like the silver bif ch ; but what 
more to do with it she had not the faintest 
notion. 

" Ah," said he suddenly, " the sun 
gone!" and as suddenly remembering the 
existence of Ruby and her drawing, he 
bent towards her and looked at the little 
performance, she blushing furiously the 
while. 

" By Jove, that's good ! " said he; "won- 
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derful for a first attempt. You'll be an 
artist yet — look here though ;" and then, 
with various touches with his own pencil and 
accompanying remarks, the difficulties were 
explained. 

To say Ruby was gratified and pleased, 
would be to give a very faint notion 6f her 
delight, and she was proud that her drawing 
had not turned out a failure, as she had 
never before been proud of anything, and her 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes told this 
very plainly. 

Harold Pierrepoint pulled his moustache 
and smiled, saying, " So, you are pleased ; so 
am I. I like enthusiasm and people who can 
be enthusiastic ; if you make up your mind to 
it you will draw capitally — love it, and stick 
to it, and see what art will be to you, and 
what you will do with it." 

And Ruby resolved with all her strength 
to be an artist, and to devote all her energies 
to study art. 

" Let me see what you have done, Mr. 
Pierrepoint." 

Her pleasant conceit in her own perform- 
ance received a deathblow when she looked 
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at his beautiful and delicately faithful pen- 
cilling. 

"Oh, it is no use my trying! " was what 
she said. 

"What nonsense!" said he; "this is 
sketched by a hand trained by three or four 
and twenty years' study and hard work, that 
is a first attempt, and a first-rate one, I can 
tell you." 

" I should like to draw it over again ; may 
I ? " said she eagerly. 

"To be sure, the best thing you can do." 

And she was just going to begin once 
more, when she suddenly stopped, saying, 
" Oh, what is the time ? Auntie Jean will not 
like me to be late for dinner." 

" Time was meant for slaves, not artists," 
said he ; " artists are privileged to keep their 
own time — five minutes to two." 

Ruby started ; though she fully intended 
to be an artist, and like other artists — art 
versus Auntie Jean — yet in the meantime 
Auntie Jean was the stronger power. 

" I must go now, Mr. Pierrepoint, but I 
shall come back and draw again directly after 
dinner." 
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" Very well, I will walk with you as far as 
your gate," said he, " and leave my things 
here and then comeback to them." 

" No, indeed, Mr. Pierrepoint; if you are 
not going home to dinner, I can go quite 
well alone ; it is only just a wee bit down the 
hill, and I shall run all the way." 

And she gathered up her precious sketch, 
and ran off down the hill amongst the sweet- 
scented fir-trees, which scattered their nee- 
dles all along the road, .making it pink and 
springy. to the feet. 

Ruby bounded down-hill, filled with a new 
and delicious sense of self-importance, with 
vague desires and ambitions of which she 
had known nothing on her way up the hill. 
She was completely in dreamland, and only 
woke up to the realities of life to see Auntie 
Jean take her sketch, and looking at it, to 
hear her say : 

" Great patience,' lassie ! did you do this ? 
did Mr. Pierrepoint take you up the hill all 
the way, just to draw a pitchfork with straw 
hanging on it?" 

"It isn't a pitchfork," said Ruby, most 
indignantly, " It is 4 bit of old birch-tree 
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which hangs over the burn, the third burn up 
the road." 

"I know it quite well," said Dulcie, "it 
hangs just like this ; you have done it beauti- 
fully, Ruby." 

Comforted by this praise, Ruby was ena- 
bled to eat a good dinner, and soon after- 
wards she found an opportunity to tell 
Dulcie all about Harold Pierrepoint's 
praise, and of her own desire to draw, 
paint big pictures, be an artist ; in fact 
there was no limit to her newly awakened 
ambitions, led on as she was by Dulcie' s 
enthusiastic sympathy. 

By-and-by, Norman Ruthven came for the 
promised walk, and on the way up the hill he 
was much astonished to hear that Ruby was 
going to stop at the third bridge, for she was 
making a sketch there. 

The girls were evidently very important 
and serious over the matter, and Norman 
Ruthven soon saw that they did not wish to 
be chaffed upon the subject. 

Arrived at the third bridge, they found 
Harold Pierrepoint at work with colour-box 
and brushes, making a most charming sketch 
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of the little waterfall with the old arm of the 
silver birch stretching before it. 

Ruby was enchanted, and speedily resumed 
her old position on the bridge and announced 
her intention of making her sketch over 
again, that she understood better now how 
to do it. 

So it was arranged that Dulcie and Nor- 
man should walk as far as the top of the hill 
and then descend into the Fairies' Glen, where 
they were to meet Ruby and Mr. Pierrepoint, 
in two hours' time. 

The two walked on. Norman Ruthven 
was silent ; this eager sketching was a new 
freak of Ruby's, and he was not quite sure 
whether he liked it. 

" Since when has Ruby taken to sketch- 
ing ? ' ' inquired he presently. 

"Since this morning," said Dulcie. " I 
always thought she had a talent," she added ; 
" she does everything well that she puts her 
hand to, and she has always been wishing 
somebody would give her drawing lessons." 

"So Mr. Pierrepoint is going to teach 
her?" 

" I suppose so; he offered to teach us both, 
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but 1 knew I had no talent for it, so I did not 
care to make a fool of myself. Ruby brought 
home a capital little sketch this morning. 
Mr. Pierrepoint praised it a good deal; 
indeed he has filled her with a desire to be 
an artist ; she intends to give her whole time 
and thought to it." 

" How long does Mr. Pierrepoint remain 
here?" 

" I really cannot tell you, Norman." 

They walked briskly up the hill ; there was 
no sun, and, for the first time that year, 
Dulcie felt the sort of damp chill through the 
air that tells of late autumn, and winter to 
come. "How silent and quiet the moor is!" 
and by-and-by another thought struck her, 
" How quiet Norman is!" 

And Dulcie, mischievous, high-spirited 
little body though she was, had a sympathetic 
sort of nature which always fell into the mood 
of those she happened to be with. She 
walked soberly along beside him, attributing 
their silence to the weather, loss of Ruby's 
society, or something too vague to be defined. 
Norman would have told you that he was 
equally uncertain what made this walk less 
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enjoyable than other like walks, but in the 
inmost recesses of his heart he perfectly well 
knew that he was laying up for himself foun- 
dations of a stronghold that was to contain 
a monster — a green-eyed monster, which is 
apt to grow grim and terrible when he takes 
up his abode with us. 




CHAPTER VII. 



FORESHADO WINGS. 



/ ~T*HEY met in the Fairies' Glen. They all 
A remembered this walk for many a long 
day. One thing they remembered of it was 
that it was the last time they saw it that year 
with leaves on the trees; winter came on 
apace after this day ; the last of summer had 
been the day before, when the two girls and 
Norman had been up Dun Fion. 

As soon as Dulcie saw Ruby and Harold 
Pierrepoint her spirits ros'e, and rushing up 
to them and catching hold of Ruby with so 
sudden a grasp that it threatened to upset 
them both, she demanded a sight of the last, 
latest sketch. 

" Here it is," said Harold Pierrepoint, " I 
have it in my book, for I am very proud of 
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it. There, is not that an improvement on 
this morning's work ? She has given herself to 
me, for I am to teach her entirely, and after 
my own fashion, and you will all see, some 
day, what an artist she will be." 

Dulcie thought it beautiful, wonderful, and 
fully agreed that Ruby would be an artist 
some day. 

" May I see it, or is it only for private 
inspection ? " said Norman. 

Harold Pierrepohit handed him the little 
sketch. 

Strange to say, Norman Ruthven did not 
like this. Why should Mr. Pierrepoint show 
off the sketch ? So he took it, in no very 
amiable frame of mind, and held it upside 
down and looked at it. 

"Well, Norman/' said Dulcie, " I did not 
know before that you were an artist/ ' 

" What do you mean ? " said he. 

" Well, I have heard that artists are very 
fond of looking at a picture upside down, 
but I never heard of anybody else doing so." 

" I beg your pardon," said he, " I thought 
it was queer somehow." 

"Don't mention it," said Ruby laugh- 
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ingfy ; but she did not like it for all that : it 
was an insult to her sketch, and she thought, 
"What can poor old Norman know about 
sketches, though? he has never lived with 
artists, or been taught to study nature ; he 
is a dear old Norman, but he can't paint as 
Mr. Pierrepoint can." And she looked from 
him to Harold Pierrepoint with admiration 
and respect. 

He had been much amused at Dulcie's 
remark, and thought Nofman Ruthven richly 
deserved it. The sketch in question was 
certainly nothing very wonderful ; still it was 
clever and bold for a beginner ; and holding 
it up the proper way, it was very plainly an 
old tree with ivy hanging on it. He knew 
nothing of Norman Ruthven above and be- 
yond that he was a good-tempered sort of 
boy, but a boy who spent his days on a high 
stool in somebody else's office, and those 
sort of fellows didn't know anything about 
the good things of the world, or how to live 
and enjoy. Above all, they had a pleasant 
way of looking down on artists, who knew 
these things. 

Norman Ruthven saw these different looks 
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exchanged, and it did not tend to help him 
back to better humour ; and for the first time 
in all their long acquaintance, Norman was 
decidedly snappish and sulky. 

The two girls did not notice it so much as 
they would otherwise have done, for Harold 
Pierrepoint was so full of fun, and so amusing, 
that they were fully occupied with laughing 
and playing nonsensical little tricks. 

" Mr. Pierrepoint," said Ruby by-and-by, 
"couldn't you make a lovely sketch of this 
place ? isn't it sketchable ? " 

" Sketchable ! I should think so. There 
is a complete picture whichever way you 
look, without altering a thing; there is 
something in its Avild, uncultivated beauty 
which, even while it draws you on to grasp 
it, resists your brush by its very simplicity." 

On one side there was a broken* wall of 
heather which shut out the solemn -looking 
mountains, and nestled under its protection 
grew a copse of birch-trees, their silver 
stems knotted and twisting, fanciful as a 
fairy's handiwork ; under them grew graceful 
ferns and short green grass, and beside them 
babbled the restless little burn, cutting its 
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free rocky passage to the sea, catching on 
its way bits of light from the sky, and reflec- 
tions from the overhanging ferns and birch. 
On the other side of them opened a grand 
desolate glen, now looking eerie and weird in 
the gloaming. 

"Your last walk but one, Norman ! " said 
Dulcie gaily, " to-morrow is your last day. 
Wait one moment everybody; I must pick 
one wee wee fern ' in memoriam ; ' it has 
been such a pleasant time, and to-day Ruby 
has had her first drawing lgsson, and been 
so clever.' ' And she bent under the strag- 
gling birken boughs, and disappeared from 
their sight, springing through the taller ferns 
on her way to the burn, where grew the wee 
wee ferns. 

Before the sound of the rustling of her 
dress among the ferns had died away, a 
sudden and piercing scream came back to 
those who were waiting for her, and with one 
accord they all dashed through the tangled 
birch and ferns after her. 

Harold Pierrepoint led the way, and the 
first thing he saw was , Dulcie, with her back 
pressed to one of the trees, and clinging to 
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its branches with both hands. There was 
horror and astonishment in every line of her 
face, as she gazed down into the tall ferns. 
He followed the direction of her eyes, and 
not until he was close beside her did he per- 
ceive that there was a dark figure stretched 
at full length in the bracken at her feet. 

In that same moment a feeling of dislike 
and repulsion for this object passed over him 
which he could not account for at the time, 
but which he often thought of afterwards as 
a foreshadowing of woe and trouble, as the 
first chill touch of the creeping mist. 

Dulcie took hold of his arm with both her 
hands, and whispered, " The man, the man 
— oh, I thought he was dead!" and she 
gave one or two queer little gasps. 

The other two crowded round, and the 
stranger moved, and sat up and looked at 
them with as much astonishment as they 
looked at him. Dulcie was the first to 
speak, having had more time than the rest 
to recover from her astonishment. " I beg 
your pardon, I really did not see you ; you 
were so covered by the ferns. I am afraid I 
stepped on you." 
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" Indeed, it is I who must apologise/ ' said 
the stranger in unmistakably English accent, 
and rising to his feet. " I am afraid I 
startled you most unpardonably, but I had 
fallen asleep — with fatigue." 

They were all staring at him in the most 
open-eyed manner. This stranger's appear- 
ance was remarkable ; he was very slight and 
very tall, taller than Harold Pierrepoint. 
The face was excessively handsome, but 
perfectly colourless, evidently bearing marks 
of recent illness, pitiful to see in so young a 
man ; but as he stood up before them, they 
perceived that he was wet through, and the 
water was still dropping from his coatsleeves. 

" Do you know that you are wet through ? ' ' 
said Dulcie, touching his sleeve with her 
hand. 

" Oh, yes, I remember ; it must have been 
a very short time ago. I fell down that 
bank into a pool in the burn. I had lost my 
way, and could not imagine where I was, 
and did not see the sudden edge of the bank. 
When I scrambled out, I sat down to rest, 
and fell asleep ; but I must have been asleep 
only a few minutes when you found me." 
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" Rather a dangerous proceeding to go 
to sleep in wet clothes," remarked Harold 
Pierrepoint, speaking for the first time. 
" Are you staying at Lamlash ? " 

"No, atShiskin." 

" At Shiskin ! " was the general cry. 

" Am I far from there ? " inquired he. 

"About fifteen miles," said Norman 
Ruthven. 

" How can I get there ? " 

"You can't get there to-night," said Dulcie 
very decisively. " Come with us to our house, 
and get your things dried first, and Auntie 
Jean will tell you the best thing to do." 

The stranger hesitated. "You are very 
kind, but I cannot intrude upon your hospi- 
tality, particularly in this trim." 

" If you were in any better trim, you would 
not be invited," said Dulcie, with something 
of Auntie Jean's manner, as Ruby for the 
first time thought. 

And then the stranger smiled, and ad- 
mitted that it would be the greatest boon to 
get something dry and warm about him; 
and, with a great many thanks, he placed 
himself at their disposal, and together they 
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found their way out of the tangled birch- 
wood and ferns once more into the pathway, 
only there was an addition to the party that 
had gone into the copse. 

Ruby and Dulcie led the way along the 
moorland path, the three gentlemen follow- 
ing. " My dear Dulcie,' ' Ruby took an 
parly opportunity of whispering, "what will 
Auntie Jean say ? ' ' 

"I should have thought you knew well 
enough by this time that she will say, 
* Great patience ! ' " 

" Do be serious, Dulcie. Do you think 
she will be angry ? ' ' 

"Angry, Ruby! Do you think Auntie 
Jean or Auntie Bell would wish us to send a 
poor stranger fifteen miles over the hills with 
soaking wet clothes on him ? Surely no 
Scotchwoman, or any other woman, would 
do that, Ruby!" 

They had been unconsciously quickening 
their steps, when, looking back, Dulcie per- 
ceived that although the gentlemen were 
walking together, the stranger was lagging 
slightly behind, and she waited till they came 
up, and said, " We are forgetting what a 
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distance you have walked ; please do not 
hurry, there is plenty of time." 

He thanked her, and quickened his pace, 
denying any feeling of fatigue; but she 
kept her place beside him, and resolutely 
walked slower. And gradually they fell into 
conversation as they descended the moor, 
and Dulcie thought this tall, slight English- 
man had a wonderfully pleasant voice and a 
beautiful face, and he thought this Scotch 
lassie the bonniest, brightest girl who' had 
yet crossed his life. This was what they 
thought of one another before they arrived 
at Tigh-na-Beinne. No wonder their walk 
was pleasant, in spite of wet clothes and the 
grey sky. 

The three who were preceding them looked 
happy enough, probably Ruby was the most 
contented of the three. Harold Pierrepoint 
received all her attention and conversation, 
for she could think and speak of nothing but 
art, and of subjects for pictures. 

Norman Ruthven had not yet got over his 
sulky fit, he was angry with the girls and 
angry with Harold Pierrepoint ; not that they 
had done or said anything tangibly to offend 
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him, that would have been a far more satis- 
factory state of things to him. , But if the 
real facts were to be known, this was the 
state of things — he had been in love with 
these two girls all his life, and all his life he 
had made up his mind that in the first pos- 
sible moment, when circumstances should 
permit it, Ruby was to be his wife. Circum- 
stances had kept his tongue tied up to the 
present moment, but this had not much 
troubled him, for in his pleasant conceit he 
imagined himself " monarch of all he sur- 
veyed," and with a " right there was none 
to dispute;" when all at once a great big 
adversary appeared on the field, a fellow 
with a huge beard and a brigand hat, a pencil 
in one hand, a drawing-book in the other, 
just the sort of man girls were apt to be 
idiotic about. And from the two girls, he 
must needs select Ruby, to teach drawing 
to ! To show how much can be done in a 
very short time, here was Ruby, who had had 
but one day's tuition in art, with eyes, ears, 
and thoughts for no one but this painter 
fellow, whom she had only known a couple of 
days, and here was himself, the friend and 
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companion of all her life, walking beside her 
only — nowhere ! 

It was too bad. During the earlier part of 
their walk he had turned over in his mind 
the desirability of making a confidant of 
Dulcie — of making a thorough clean breast 
of everything in spite of unpropitious circum- 
stances. But that little idea was shut up, for 
here was Dulcie, fickle as the rest of her sex, 
only a few yards behind them, entirely taken 
up with another utter stranger. " Jolly state 
of things!" he grumbled to himself, thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets and vowing 
that he would not care a bit for any of them. 

The stranger just finished relating some- 
thing to Dulcie as they came up to the door, 
his voice was low, and the others did not 
catch what was said, and no one but Harold 
Pierrepoint saw a look which then passed be- 
tween them. He did not know exactly what 
it meant, and he had had but little experience 
in love-making; but this one quiet glance 
passed almost unconsciously between them, 
and Harold Pierrepoint felt instinctively that 
he did not like this look. And as he went 
into the house he wondered that he could 
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have for one moment thought Ruby as pretty- 
as her sister. 

They found Auntie Bell in gorgeous array, 
waiting in the big parlour, where the fire was 
burning gloriously, and everything in the 
most perfect order. Tea was being pre- 
pared in the wee parlour, and Auntie Jean, 
with the black silk dress turned up and a big 
apron on, was in the kitchen making scones 
for tea. 

They conducted the stranger into the big 
parlour, and leaving Ruby to make the best 
of things in general, Dulcie rushed off to find 
Auntie Jean, and to tell her all about their 
adventure. 

Auntie Jean's hospitality quite agreed with 
Dulcie' s, that it would never have done to 
send the poor man off alone in soaking wet 
clothes. She decided that he must get into 
bed and have his clothes dried. Accordingly 
she sent Dulcie up-stairs with a match to light 
the fire in the spare room. Then bringing 
her operations to a close, and discarding the 
apron, she found her way into the big parlour, 
to welcome the tired stranger with true 
Scottish hospitality. 
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In the meantime, Dulcie, with her hat 
thrown on the floor beside her, was sitting 
in a heap on the hearth-rug, in her red 
cloak, eagerly watching the "kindling" of 
the fire. The fire itself did not show any 
cause for half the anxiety which was being 
bestowed upon it. 

Barbara, under Miss Jean's directions, 
knew right well how to lay a fire, and with 
the single match which Dulcie had applied, 
it was sputtering, cracking, and burning up 
right cheerfully. When it was advanced 
enough to have its first poke, she rose from 
the ground and looked round the room to see 
if everything appeared to be comfortable. Of 
course everything was in its place, and nothing 
wanting. Then Dulcie thought it would look 
so much more cosy if the old arm-chair 
against the wall were pulled close up by her 
newly kindled fire ; so, not without some fear 
that Auntie Jean should come in in the 
middle of the proceeding, the comfortable, 
roomy old chair was lugged across the room. 
Quite satisfied with the effect, she rushed 
down-stairs to announce that the room was 
ready. 
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On entering she found them all assembled, 
even old Donald Ruthven, who had since 
arrived. He volunteered to conduct the 
stranger up-stairs, and together they left the 
room. And then the girls ran off to put on 
the grey dresses with the cherry-coloured 
ribbons. 

Of course there was a great deal to be 
said during the time, and if one of them was 
excited at the turn events had taken that day, 
the other was more so, and it would have 
been hard to say which of them chattered 
the most, or which of them had the most to 
tell; and when they were both ready, and 
they must clearly descend to the big parlour, 
neither of them had said one half that there 
was to say. 

At the foot of the stairs they met Auntie 
Jean and Harold Pierrepoint. She was just 
giving into his hands a steaming goblet of 
toddy. " There, just take him that, Harold, 
and tell him to drink it at once, and that the 
rest of his tea is coming in a few minutes.' * 
And then Harold Pierrepoint and the toddy 
disappeared up the stairs. 

They had all just got into the wee parlour 
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to tea when Harold Pierrepoint reappeared, 
and, strange to tell, the toddy with him. 
" Miss Jean," he said, " he is either a fool or 
mad, but he won't have your good toddy.' ' 

"Won't have it, man ! what do you mean ? " 

"He is a teetotaller,* or something, and 
says he will be so much obliged if you will 
send him up a cup of tea." 

" Tuts, havers ! don't be talking to me 
about teetotallers. When a man has been 
drowned soaking wet in the burn, and then * 
gone to sleep in his wet clothes, it is not a 
time to be talking trash about teetotalling — . 
tell him I insist on his taking it at once." 

Obediently Harold Pierrepoint remounted 
the stairs, but again he descended with the 
toddy. " I can do nothing with him, Miss 
Jean, he won't have it." 

" Hets, man, just hand me the toddy," 
said Donald Ruthven, who had become con- 
vinced that there was some misunderstand- 
ing about the business, and he mounted the 
stairs with the fast-cooling toddy, to try his 
luck with the obstinate stranger who wanted 
so much persuasion. 

In the mean time Harold Pierrepoint stood 
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patiently holding a tray with a white cloth, 
which Miss Jean and Dulcie were loading 
with good things, — for Scotch people are 
clever at hot, substantial "high teas," — and 
when the tray would hold no more, and all 
was ready, including the cup of hot tea, he 
was sent up with it 

This time he came down empty handed, 
and announced that the stranger had taken 
most kindly to his food, but that Mr. Ruthven 
was still standing by the bedside with the 
toddy in his hand, staring from it to the 
stranger. " But I think he'll have to take to 
drinking it himself," he concluded. 

" Did you find out the stranger's name ? " 
inquired Auntie Jean. 

"Yes, he was just telling Mr. Ruthven 
his name is Maurice Ingram." 




CHAPTER VIII. 



" D-U-L-C-I-E." 



T T was a merry evening, and Auntie Jean 
was the life of the company. She never 
showed to more advantage than when dis- 
pensing hospitality; even Norman Ruthven 
forgot to indulge his fit of sulks, and enjoyed 
himself as much as any one. Towards the 
close of the evening somebody remarked, 
"What are you going to do with the 
stranger, Miss Jean ? " 

On which she answered with dignity, " Mr. 
Ingram's clothes were drying finely by the 
kitchen fire, and as soon as they are quite 
dry I suppose he will put them on — perhaps, 
Harold Pierrepoint, he could get a bed in 
the house where you lodge ? " 

" I don't think so, Miss Jean • of course I 
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cannot say for certain, but the house is par- 
ticularly small, and the family it belongs to 
particularly large ; indeed it is a matter of 
the greatest interest and curiosity to me, 
where and how they pack away for the 
night." 

'"Send him over to me," said Donald 
Ruthven ; "we will take him in ; and to- 
morrow is the Sabbath, he canna be trudg- 
ing about the hills. We will be right pleased 
to have him till Monday." 

" Thank you, Donald, that will be the best 
arrangement," said Miss Jean, well pleased. 

But an obstacle presented itself to interfere 
with this well-laid scheme. When Donald 
Ruthven went up-stairs to speak to the 
stranger, he found him soundly sleeping ; 
and bringing this news down to Miss Jean, 
he said, " Jean, thon poor young fellow is 
sound asleep ; my going into the room did 
not waken him ; he looks too tired out. 
I'm afraid the poor lad is far from strong. 
What will we do ? Shall I go and waken 
him?" 

" Certainly not," said Miss Jean decidedly ; 
" he will do well enough where he is. 
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Perhaps we will send him over to you in the 
morning." 

Hereupon Barbara, who was standing in 
the background of the passage, said softly, 
" Eh, Miss Ruby, I'm glad to hear that, for 
he's a real nice-like lad." 

" Qh, Ruby, I am so glad he is going to 
stop at our house"!" said Dulcie in high glee, 
when they two were in their own room. " I 
don't believe Auntie Jean will send him 
away to-morrow, as it is Sunday. We do 
not often have any one staying in our house, 
do we ? What a time this has been ! — so 
much never happened before in all our lives. 
Do you not think Mr. Ingram is the hand- 
somest man I ever saw — I mean that you 
ever saw ? Let me have another look at your 
drawings." 

And Dulcie chattered away so fast about 
everything that had happened that day — not 
the smallest thing had escaped her — going 
headlong from one subject to another in a 
fashion which would have rendered it totally 
impossible for any one but Ruby to have un- 
derstood her. Then Ruby's drawings were 
brought out, and each line discussed and 
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admired. And Dulcie suddenly announced, 
" I say, Ruby, I shall copy this best one ; I 
want to see if I can draw too — only do not 
tell Mr. Pierrepoint or anybody." 

At this moment Auntie Jean's step was 
heard. She always lingered some time after 
every one else, down-stairs, doing one thing 
and another, particularly on Saturday nights, 
so that there might be little to do on Sunday 
morning. She could always see the light 
under the girls' bedroom door, if it were still 
burning ; and she had a habit of requesting 
that it might be put out there and then. 

" There is Auntie Jean," said Ruby, start- 
ing, and throwing her drawings over the other 
side of the dressing-table on to the ground. 
The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
when the handle of the door turned some- 
what abruptly, and Auntie Jean's head 
appeared. 

" Girls, why is your candle burning ? you 
ought to be in bed long ago," and the head 
disappeared and the door shut, and the girls 
scuttled about the room like a couple' of 
rabbits, in hasty obedience to Auntie Jean. 

And gradually an utter stillness fell over 
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the little house on the hill-side — even the fir- 
trees in the wood were perfectly silent. 
Miss Jean was just stepping into bed, when 
she heard a door open gently down the pas- 
sage, and in another moment her door was 
open, and, peering out, she said, "Anything 
the matter, Mr. Ingram ? ' ' for at his door 
she could plainly see by the firelight behind 
him, a head and shoulders muffled up in a 
blanket. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, I was wanting 
my clotbes, I ought to be going." 

" Your clothes, man ! What do you mean 
by disturbing a quiet household and wanting 
your clothes in the middle of the night ? " — it 
was eleven o'clock, but Miss Jean was accus- 
tomed to early hours ; — " go to bed, and 
don't let me hear any more of you till break- 
fast is ready in the morning." And then 
she shut her door, saying, " Was there ever 
such a man ! Great patience ! " as a new 
idea struck her, " surely to goodness he 
doesn't walk in his sleep ! " and she opened 
wide her door, and notwithstanding a very 
large nightcap and frills, she stood in a 
dignified position on the threshold. 
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But she was relieved from this anxiety, for 
the door was closed, and all was still down 
at the far end of the passage ; and with a 
sigh of relief she again closed her door, say- 
ing the while, " Heaven be thankit for this 
and all other mercies ! ' ' 

This little exchange of words, and the 
opening of the doors, had been heard by 
each person sleeping on that floor. The two 
girls were sitting up in bed and listening and 
shaking with laughter, particularly after 
Ruby had remarked, " My dear, J know 
Auntie Jean has got her biggest night-cap 
with the frills on." 

And then Dulcie insisted on getting up 
and opening their door, "just one tiny crack, 
to see what Auntie Jean looked like." 

In the room next to Miss Jean's, Miss 
Bell woke up with the sound of the opening 
doors and her sister's voice, and she lay still 
and listened ; only when it had all come to 
an end she remarked to herself, " What a 
mercy that there was our Jean to speak to 
him ! if I had heard him open his door, what 
in the name of wonder would I have done or 
said ? What a woman Jean is ! " 
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The stranger, on shutting his door, stum- 
bled along in his blanket towards the fire, 
which was still burning friskily. There was 
an old arm-chair drawn up to the fender, and 
there was some little dark object under this 
old chair. 

He picked this up, and sat down in the 
chair to examine it by the firelight. 

It was a very small black velvet hat with a 
pheasant's wing jauntilystuck on one side of it. 

" That belongs to one of those pretty girls. 
I wondes if it is the one who walked home 
with me. . Why, of course it is ! She told 
me she had lighted the fire for me. I wonder 
what her name is ! " And holding the small 
hat in his hand he wondered to himself whose 
house he was in — who the old ladies were — 
whether one of them was her mother — and 
whether she lived in that house always— and 
who those three men were — whether they were 
relations of hers. And he thought again, 
, " What sweet eyes she has ! " Then turning 
the hat round he saw on the black silk lining 
of the crown some letters stitched largely in 
red worsted ; he bent nearer to the fire, and 
read— " D-u-1-c-i-e." 

VOL. I. I 
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By-and-by he, like the rest of the house- 
hold, was fast asleep. 

And in due time the Sunday morning 
dawned — a Sunday that was to be a day of 
import to at least one or two of our friends. 

The grey uncertainty of the previous day 
had cleared away, and every one awoke with 
the consciousness of a splendid morning. 
Sundays are nearly always fine in Scotland, 
at least so say English tourists, who, far from 
feeling grateful for the fine weather, say, " If 
it had been any day but Sunday ! " On Sun- 
day in Scotland there is nothing to be done 
— no fishing, shooting, or boating or bathing, 
even mountain climbing is met with hostility 
and hard words, means for locomotion there 
are none ; wherever you may happen to find 
yourself on Sunday morning, there you will 
be on Monday morning, unless you walk away 
on your own two legs. 

Norman Ruthven awoke early. " There 
is a good omen in the weather/ ' was the 
first thought that crossed him, for he felt the 
influence of the sunshine even before his 
blind was up. He dressed himself and went 
.oiit into the fresh, keen morning air before 
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the rest of the household were stirring. He 
sauntered along the road, looking over the 
old wall where he had seen Ruby and Dulcie 
spring out of the wood a day or two ago ; 
then, everything had been as in old times, 
the two girls had been as unfeignedly de- 
lighted to see him as he them, and now, like 
a sudden April rain-cloud passing before the 
sun, everything was wrong. "I'll speak to 
her to-day: why shouldn't I speak to her 
to-day ?" he said over and over again to 
himself. He did not add, " or that painter 
fellow will have it all his own way after 
Monday morning, and will make her forget 
me in a week." 

Donald Ruthven, according to old habit, 
strolled leisurely up to the church some time 
before the commencement of the service, and 
he and his old friends, who gradually gathered, 
sat on the rocks outside the church, chatting 
sociably until the bell rang ; this was the 
signal for entering, for the bell only rang for 
three minutes. How would it do for London 
church bells to adopt this fashion ? 

Norman, not far from his father, was talk- 
ing to his old friends, but his eyes restlessly 
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travelling- past the entrance-gates down the 
road, amongst the fir-trees. Time went on, 
and Norman was making up his mind that 
they were not going to appear at all that day, 
when the old quavery bell struck up its first 
note, and at the same instant he recognised 
Miss Jean's' face behind other people. 

Miss Bell and Miss Jean were walking 
along, talking to some friends as they came, 
and at a little distance before them Norman's 
eyes rested on what they had so long 
sought. Ruby and Dulcie, with the stran- 
ger who had come among them on the pre- 
vious night, were pacing demurely up the 
road to the church, the scarlet cloaks replaced 
by gorgeously-fitting black velveteens, which 
Norman thought even more becoming. 

Nor was he alone in his opinion, for some 
one else had that morning thought Dulcie 
prettier each time that he saw her. 

Nods and smiles were exchanged ; there 
was no time for more, and they passed into 
the church. Their seats were far apart, but 
well within sight of one another, and Norman 
comforted himself with the thought that at 
least that artist fellow wasn't there. 
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The artist fellow was not there, nor did 
they see anything of him that day ; but on 
Monday he told Miss Jean he had not liked 
to disturb them on Sunday. But the rigorous 
strictness which Harold Pierrepoint remem- 
bered long years ago was by no means 
carried out now. Slight changes had im- 
perceptibly crept in, unnoticed as they came, 
only Miss Jean would sometimes remark, 
" Bell, this was never done on the Sabbath 
day when you and I were young." And 
Miss Bell would answer, "You are right, 
Jean. What would our father have said 
could he have seen us now? " Their father 
had been an exceedingly strict, stern man, 
and Miss Bell had stood in greater awe of 
him than even of Miss Jean. But Miss Jean 
never volunteered an opinion as to what their 
father might have said. She had some sort 
of notion that times were ^changed, and the 
less said about it the better. 

In those old days Miss Jean and Miss Bell 
had never dreamt of going outside the door 
on Sundays but to go to church ; now, their 
two nieces always went for a walk on that 
day. When they were little, it had been 
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found impossible to keep them quiet in the 
house all the afternoons, and they had been 
sent out, and the habit had never dropped. 
But it was understood that Miss Jean did 
not approve of anything in the shape of a 
scrambling walk; there wajs to be no burn 
climbing, no ferning, and not much talking 
and laughing. Although Miss Jean allowed 
them to keep up their practice of a Sunday 
walk, neither she nor Miss Bell ever dreamt 
of going out themselves. And Ruby and 
Dulcie had grown up with the notion that 
although they two were allowed to take a 
quiet walk on Sundays, it would be a breach 
of all propriety and decorum for Miss Jean 
and Miss Bell to do likewise. 

We all grow up with some odd notions, 
which, one way or another, have become 
fixed and established in our minds, and 
although they gradually fade away, they 
take a longer time to efface than any im- 
pressions which we afterwards receive. 

Shortly after the two o'clock dinner Nor- 
man Ruthven arrived, to accompany the 
girls for his last walk before he left for Glas- 
gow on the following morning. It was a 
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glorious afternoon, and the sun was glowing 
among the last remaining autumn tints. 
The girls were ready, and waiting for him 
outside the house ; the stranger, as he still 
was to Norman Ruthven, with them, and 
evidently on very friendly sociable terms. 
And the little party set off — a little party 
that had walked the hills together for many 
a long day, but now a stranger had joined 
the trio. 

They were to walk along the road to the 
Corrie Shore, said Dulcie, and to the Corrie 
Shore they went, leaving the road when they 
had come to the end of the castle woods, and 
following a path among the birches which 
led up to the open moor. 

They walked four abreastthe whole dis- 
tance, and talked of scarcely anything but 
sketching and pictures; for, to Norman's 
disgust, Mr. Ingram turned out to be an 
amateur artist, and excessively fond of art 
in all shapes. Was there no end to these 
painter fellows ? thought he. It was rather 
hard lines on a fellow to come home for a 
little recreation and enjoyment, and be swal- 
lowed up in art on every side in this manner. 
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And then, by way of a last feather to break 
the camel's back, here were they all walking 
four abreast, with every prospect of con- 
tinuing and finishing the walk in the same 
fashion. How or when he was to say what 
he had on his mind, was a question which he 
could not solve. 

But the more- difficulties arose around 
him, the more determined he became to 
find a way through them. On one point 
he quickly came to a decision ; he disliked 
this Mr. Ingram quite as much as Mr. Pierre- 
point — certainly he had not that easy, happy 
manner, which carried everything before it ; 
but he was interesting-looking and young, 
and this fully made up for it. Having once 
decided to dislike him, he disliked him very 
much, and he disliked everything he did 
or said. He thought it very silly of Ruby 
to set up such a sudden enthusiasm on 
everything connected with art, and once 
or twice he was savage with the unfeel- 
ingness of Dulcie's playful remarks to 
him. 

It was he who suggested leaving the road 
for the hill-path, for the path was narrow 
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and the way rough ; certainly it was out of 
the question for four to walk abreast. Ruby 
thought it would be better to keep to the 
road; Dulcie gave her opinion that, as it 
was Norman's last day, they should go 
wherever he liked best, and Norman altered 
his opinion of her immediately, and up the 
hill they went, Norman altogether in no 
very enviable frame of mind. 

When they emerged from the birch-trees 
they were on the top of the cliff, and in the 
distance was Holy Island, beyond, Dun Fion, 
and home ia the far distance — and at their 
feet before them the blue sea, looking, in its 
utter calmness, like fields of ice. There was 
scarcely any path, but the girls, to Norman's 
desperation, seemed determined to cluster 
together, and not to separate so much as one 
yard. When it was time to turn back, he 
seized an opportunity to say to Dulcie, 
" Do walk on a bit with Mr. Ingram, I want 
to say something to Ruby." 

" May we not hear ? " she inquired. 

"Well, if you don't mind, I would rather 
tell her when she is alone." 

"Very well; you can walk slower, only 
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you must let her tell me afterwards. Is it 
anything very particular? " 

" Oh no, nothing* very particular/ * said he, 
quickly, and only anxious that Ruby should 
not overhear the conversation. But his 
hopes were put to flight by Dulcie's next 
remark. 

" Ruby, you are to stop behind, and walk 
slowly, because Norman wants to tell you a 
secret, which we are not to hear." 

This gave Norman an impression that 
he had comfortably got himself out of the 
frying-pan into the fire; anyhow, we must 
allow that his position was a somewhat diffi- 
cult one, when he found that Dulcie and 
Mr. Ingram had fulfilled his desire and 
walked on, and Ruby was walking along 
beside him, silently awaiting the revelation 
of the secret. 

He felt his position was the more difficult 
by reason of the long-standing old friendship 
between them. Had she been but an acquaint- 
ance of some few weeks, words might have 
come more naturally; but here was a girl 
with whom he had been on such intimate 
terms of friendship for so many years, that 
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to change the character of the friendship 
struck him as well-nigh unnatural. A com- 
parative stranger might have expected the 
words, and, so to say, helped him along, but 
one look at Ruby's face assured him she had 
not the very faintest notion what he was going 
to say. 

Under the circumstances, a headlong 
course was, he felt, the only one he could 
possibly take, and without waiting till the 
others were more than a few yards away, 
and without one more look at her face, he 
plunged into the secret. 

Probably he told his tale in a silly, dis- 
jointed fashion, for he lost his head, and to 
this day cannot remember how he " began ; " 
but by-and-by he found that he was saying, 
' * Is it because I am so poor, Ruby ? " 

And there was no answer. So things were 
going badly for him, and he added : 

" But, Ruby, if you cared one wee bit for 
me, just one wee bit, as you used to in 
auld lang syne, you wouldn't mind poverty. 
' A man's a man for a' that/ as we three 
sang the other night. You would wait, 
you ' ' 
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" Ah, Norman ! don't say that. You know 
I should not give one thought to poverty — it 
would not stand in my way, only I cannot 
think of marriage in connection with you and 
me, Norman ; when we have been friends all 
our lives, we do not suddenly turn round and 
fall in love with one another.' ' 

" There can, at least, be nothing * sudden' 
in it, Ruby. We have fully trusted and loved 
one another for years, even in the days when 
we were children together, and you used to 
tell me that you loved me * more than any- 
body, even Dulcie.' " 

" That is the very reason, Norman, because 
I would have told you at any moment that I 
loved you. It shows how different it is to the 
love one reads of and imagines ; this can- 
not be marrying love." 

" I think," was the answer, " that it is just 
the kind of love for which one should marry 
— a trusting, confiding love which has been 
growing for years, on which you can rely as 
on your own soul, and which you are as sure 
of as the sun shining in the heaven above 
you." 

Again there was no answer. 
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" Ruby, have you nothing to say to me ?" 

" Oh, Norman! it hurts me not to do what 
you wish, and I can't tell you I do not love 
you, for I do, I do love you dearly, dearly ! 
you have always been my greatest friend, 
but I cannot marry you, Norman, dear." 

" I will wait, Ruby, for I am sure you will 
overcome this crotchet. I could not do any- 
thing but wait for you ; once loving you 
with the complete and entire love I do, no- 
thing ever can make me change. I must 
always wait, and I must always hope for you, 
Ruby." 

And then Ruby caught her foot in the 
heather, and stretched out her hand, which 
he caught just in time to prevent her from 
falling, and they stepped through the heather 
hand in hand! The sun was just sinking 
below the solemn-looking mountains, and 
the bracken, heather, and birch were all aglow 
and glorious in its light, on that Highland 
moor. 

The girl's whole mind was in a whirl. If 
Norman had spoken as he had spoken to-day 
but a little while ago, she would probably 
have taken him without a doubt of her own 
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love; but in a few short days all the mischief 
had been wrought. Glimpses of another 
manner of life had come to her, new thoughts, 
fresh ambitions had awakened. The con- 
sciousness of a hitherto sleeping talent, 
which might in time carry her with triumph 
to a golden future. Lastly, there was the 
man who had given her these new thoughts 
and bright ambitions, and thereby thrown a 
halo about himself which would last for many 
a day. 

Norman not only understood nothing of 
art, but he did not pretend to interest him- 
self in what was now of more interest than 
anything to Ruby, and this was greatly 
damaging to his cause. 

" Isn't nature grand and sympathetic?" 
she said at length. But this time she 
received no answer, and Norman Ruthven 
stood a silent, thoughtful man, and yet he 
felt all and more than the girl beside him. 
She thought of nature alone, without con- 
necting the same qualities in the man beside 
her, who loved her with the whole poetry 
and power of an honest man's heart and 
soul. He looked at the glowing sun dis- 
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appearing behind the purple mountains, at 
the richly-coloured moor-side, at the crystal- 
foaming little waterfalls, at the ferns, wild 
flowers, and rugged, broken, sandy banks, 
and felt and understood to the utmost degree 
all their beauty; only to him "she" was in 
it all, from the greatest even to the least. 
" Let us watch the sun go, Norman." 
Together they stood hand in hand there, 
watching. The last bit disappeared, and 
the golden carpet was withdrawn from their 
feet, and the moorland looked grey, and the 
purple hills cold. Across the peaks of the 
highest mountains there yet remained a line 
of rosy warmth, but below it a cold, chilly 
mist began immediately to rise from the 
valley, and steal up the hill-side, and then it 
was the gloaming hour. 

When sun and warmth had gone, Ruby 
turned, and she and Norman looked into 
each other's eyes with the full sympathy and 
friendliness that had been theirs for such 
long years, and she said ever so softly, " I 
am so glad you didn't speak, Norman. No 
one but you could have understood that 
scene so thoroughly with me." For the 
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moment she had evidently forgotten every- 
thing else. '-Now let us go home;" and 
she sprang merrily along the old peat 
road. 

And Norman followed with his head high, 
and gladness in every footstep, for he was 
thinking within himself, if she feels thus for 
me, she will yet come to know the worth and 
meaning of her love — I can wait. 

But as he stepped along beside her, he 
knew well that this mischief had been done 
him by " that artist fellow," as he had called 
him, who had sat on the bridge and taught 
Ruby to draw the old birch-tree hanging 
before the burn. But strange to say, in 
spite of all that had happened, he was more 
charitably disposed towards him than he had 
been, before he spoke to Ruby. 

When the others were in sight, he said, 
" My last day, Ruby ; to-morrow I shall 
have dreary, gloomy Glasgow to look at 
instead of the mountains." 

•' Well, Norman, Glasgow is very nice in 
its way. These beautiful, ever-changing 
mountains are apt to make one idle. We 
have had a very pleasant, happy time, and 
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in the winter we must work and do some- 
thing to show the good nature has done us 
in the beautiful summer days." 

"You are right, Ruby, quite right, only 
what can I have to do with the * good ? ' The 
time that I spend revelling in the beauties of 
nature, wakes up things sleeping in me, fires 
new desires, and fills me with an energy 
which, for very want of scope, falls dead; 
and the reason is that I am a poor man, that 
I must spend my youth and strength and 
every thought in struggling as best I may, 
fighting for my place in the world ; and 
when life goes hard with a man, he has not 
much time for thinking of nature and the 
good." 

" Norman, is there no good in doing what 
your hand hath found to do, with all your 
might ? Even nature, with all its beauty, 
cannot teach you more than that, nor any- 
thing truer than that. Norman," she sud- 
denly added, "where are Dulcie and Mr. 
Ingram?" 

They were not in sight 

"Perhaps they went the longer way round," 
he suggested. 

vol. 1. K 
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" We must turn back and see if we can 
find them," said Ruby. 

They turned and looked along the other 
road, the longer way home, but they were 
not anywhere to be seen. 





CHAPTER IX. 



TREASON. 



\ li 7HEN the girls had been preparing for 
their walk that afternoon, there had 
been a search for Dulcie' s hat. It had not 
been missed before, for they were accustomed 
to appear at church in wonderful little bon- 
nets, put together by their own clever fingers. 

Maurice Ingram, hearing of the search, 
went up-stairs and fetched the small hat from 
his room. Meeting Dulcie in the passage, 
he gave it into her hands, saying, " This I 
concluded to be yours; I found it in my 
room last night.' ' 

"Oh, thank you," said Dulcie, who had 
already got it on her head. " How could I 
have been so stupid as to leave it there ? ' ' 

i ' Where do you think I found it ? ' ' 
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" Where ?" 

" By-the-bye," he said, "I have not yet 
thanked you, Miss Dulcie, for taking the 
trouble to light a fire for me last night. I 
did not know how tired and worn-out I was 
until I sat down beside that fire. It made 
me so comfortable that I fell asleep instead 
of getting up to dress myself and go away. 
When I awoke, I was horribly ashamed of 
myself, and opened my door to see whether 
they had brought my clothes back. Then 
your aunt desired me to return to bed, and 
in obeying her I saw this dark little heap 
under the arm-chair by the fire ; and then it 
occurred to me that the same person who 
had lighted the fire, had probably pulled the 
arm-chair close to it, in further thoughtful- 
ness for me. I wondered who this good 
little person was, and I took up her hat and 
turned it round in my hands, and inside I 
read ' Dulcie.' " 

" The good little person was very pleased 
to do anything for the comfort of the tired 
stranger," said she, with some embarrass- 
ment and a little laugh. " But come," she 
added, we are going out, and I am not going 
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to be good any more, and you are not a 
stranger any more." 

From the first moment Dulcie had felt 
that the stranger was her particular pro- 
perty. She it was who had discovered him 
wet through and sleeping by the burn, and 
she who had brought him home and lighted 
the fire to make him cosy, and now he 
acknowledged her services and his apprecia- 
tion of them. 

During that Sunday afternoon's walk, 
contrary to usual rule, Ruby did nearly all 
the talking. She and Maurice Ingram 
talked of art and of Harold Pierrepoint. 
Ruby said she was so sure they would be 
great friends. How little she knew of the 
verdict against him which had gone out in 
Harold Pierrepoint' s mind ! Dulcie listened 
and spoke now and then ; for the first time 
in her life, her overflowing high spirits had 
deserted her. She only knew that it was 
utterly impossible to talk to Maurice Ingram 
in the nonsensical fashion she would talk to 
Norman Ruthven or Harold Pierrepoint. 

Maurice Ingram had been somewhat 
astonished at Norman Ruthven' s request, 
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and at Dulcie* s manner of naming it. Had 
Norman made his request to him privately, 
he would have had but little difficulty in 
guessing the state of affairs ; but he thought 
there could certainly be nothing between 
those two, or the sister would not have 
spoken in that manner. However, he was 
perfectly willing to walk on with Dulcie, and 
leave the others as far behind as they chose. 
Before church-time that morning, he had 
already learned the whole history of the 
Mclnnes family, and of the Duncan branch ; 
the facts had all been furnished by Dulcie, 
and he now in return was telling her of his 
own family. 

" Then you have four sisters and no bro- 
ther ?" said she. 

" Yes, four sisters ; three of them married 
and the fourth deformed. I am sorry to say 
I am the only son." 

" I should have thought you would have 
been very glad to be the only son; they 
must all make so much of you. When there 
is only one brother among so many sisters, 
he always gets spoilt." 

" Ah ! that is the very reason. I would 
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give anything and everything I possess if 
my parents could have another son — a good, 
steady fellow, who would make up for my 
shortcomings." 

" Have you then so many shortcomings ? " 
said she. 

" So many," said he very seriously, " that 
for my parents' sake I have wished that I 
had never been born." 

Dulcie was somewhat surprised at the 
seriousness of his face and voice, when, 
seeing the look on her face, he added lightly, 
"That is by no means my chronic state; 
everybody feels * low ' occasionally; thank 
heaven, I have plenty of elasticity left in me. 
I intend to do great things yet." 

"That's right," 'said Dulcie, "I do so 
enjoy hearing people planning of all the 
great things they are going to do in the 
future. Castle-building is the most delight- 
ful thing I know. My sister has just begun 
to draw, and it turns out that she has a real 
talent for it, as I always suspected ; and now 
she is full of all sorts of ambitious designs, 
and we plan all her successes for the future, 
until I get green with envy that I cannot 
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set up a future of my own to romance 
about." 

" I should have thought you might ro- 
mance to any extent about your future ; you 
must remember that success in painting is 
not the only romance in the world.' ' 

And then they walked on silently for 
some little distance, till Dulcie recalled to 
mind their previous conversation, and asked 
another question about his family. 

" My father is very shaky and ill, and they 
have taken him to a German bath, to try if 
that will set him on his legs again." 

" Who are ' they ' ? " inquired Dulcie. 

" Mother and Una and Alice. Una is my 
little deformed sister; she is only fourteen 
or fifteen, the youngest of the family." 

" I suppose Alice is one of your married 
sisters ? ' ' 

" No. Alice is — Alice is a friend." 

" It must be very nice for Una to have 
her friend with her." 

" Alice and Una are not very great 
friends somehow." 

"How very odd," thought Dulcie, "for 
Alice to be with them if Una does not like 
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her ! " It seemed a strange idea to her, and 
she instancy decided to dislike Alice. 

"By-th&-bye," he added, " my mother is 
a Scotchwoman, born and brought up in 
Glasgow; her father was a shipbuilder, of 
the name of Archer. But her people are 
nearly all dead, I believe ; at any rate we 
never hear anything of them now. They 
were mortally offended at her marriage with 
my father, who is a Roman Catholic ; and 
when they heard that she had, after her 
marriage, become a convert, they all shut 
their doors in her face." 

" Then you are all Roman Catholics ? " 

"All of us." 

To say that Dulcie received a shock would 
be no exaggeration ; the teaching of this 
remote island home of hers had been that 
Roman Catholics were to be treated with 
suspicion, that priests were fiends, and the 
Pope the devil incarnate. 

A heavy weight seemed to have fallen on 
her and taken the gladness from her face 
and the springiness from her steps. 

" Is Alice a Catholic too ? " was the first 
question which she asked after a short 
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silence ; and as she asked it, she wondered 
at herself and why she had thought of it. 

"No," said he; "but she intends to be- 
come a Roman Catholic.' ' 

Again a suspicion and dislike of Alice 
crossed her mind, and again there was a 
silence. Maurice Ingram became fully 
aware that something had gone wrong; he 
saw clearly that she had received a shock 
at the intelligence that he was a Catholic ; 
and it irritated him to find that she should 
be under the sway of prejudice. He was 
angry with himself too, and he thought, 
* ' Why could I not have spoken of Alice in 
a more matter-of-fact way ? I must have said 
something- absurd, or she would not ask so 
many questions about her ; hang it all ! ' ' 

As Dulcie was silent, he continued : " My 
father has a little estate in Norfolk, and there 
they have brought me up to be the good-for- 
nothing idle fellow I am now. They sent 
me here to sketch and try and amuse myself 
while they are in Germany ; for I have had a 
long, trying illness, and they want me to pick 
up my strength." 

" So, by way of improving your health, 
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you lie down in wet clothes in moss and 
ferns, and go to sleep ! ' ' said Dulcie, re- 
covering herself somewhat. 

"And how grateful I am that I did so! 
See the results. It was one of those strange 
chances which oftentimes change the whole 
course of people's lives." 

Things were getting into a smoother, plea- 
santer channel now; and gradually Dulcie 
came to forget the jar that had come be- 
tween them, and only felt the first fascination 
of the evening before creeping over her. It 
waS new and strange to her; and walking 
along the sandy road in the gloaming, beside 
him, she yielded to it easily and willingly. 

When they came to the turning to the 
short cut home, she paused and looked 
round. Ruby and Norman were certainly 
in sight, and coming towards them, but so 
slowly and leisurely, that they evidently had 
no desire to overtake them. 

"This is the shortest way home," said 
Dulcie. " I wonder which way they would 
like to go?" 

" Evidently not the shortest way, judging 
from appearances." 
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* So they led the way further along the 
sandy road, until they entered the plantation 
of fir-trees, and came to a bridge over a 
broad burn — the bridge whereon Harold 
Pierrepoint had sat a couple of evenings 
ago, awaiting their return/ from Dun Fion. 

Fir-trees, bridge, and burn looked dusky, 
for in late autumn amid the hills the gloaming 
is short. Dulcie sat on the bridge, saying, 
" I think we must wait for them before we go 
up to the house ; Norman is only just com- 
ing in to say good-bye, for he goes away by 
the boat in the morning, and it leaves vfcry 
early." 

" Poor fellow!" said he. 

"Oh, dear!" cried Dulcie; "the tree 
caught my hat, and has pulled it over my 
face." And she took off her hat and tucked 
up with one hand a wavy bit of hair, which 
the tree had pulled from its wonderful erec- 
tion of chignon. 

"You did not wear a chignon yesterday," 
said Maurice Ingram. 

"No, we very seldom do on week-days; 
we generally have our hair hanging down ; 
but on Sundays we do everything differently : 
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we make the grandest chignons we can of 
our hair, and we wear bonnets to go to 
church, and we do not wear our red cloaks ; 
so that we never quite know ourselves on 
Sundays." 

By this time the hair was brought back to 
its original chignon by Dulcie's fingers, 
which were dimpled and pretty, and which, 
against the rosy cheeks and the dark brown 
hair, looked very white and soft ; and then 
she took up the hat, the. same little black 
velvet hat she had worn yesterday evening, 
when, just about to put it on her head, she 
came to a full stop, with the elastic in her 
two hands, and staring with a puzzled look 
into the lining of the crown; 

Perhaps the gloaming was deceptive, a 
little closer, a little nearer to her eyes — 
something had evidently happened to her 
hat ; and in abrupt sentences she began : 
" My name is gone ! ' Dulcie ' was written 
inside in large letters. Who cut it out ? ' ' 

The name was gone, that was clear ; and 
in spite of the gloaming dusky light, it was 
easy to perceive that it had been cut out in 
a somewhat jagged fashion, probably with a 
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penknife. After another few moments' aston- 
ishment, she came close up to him, and held 
the hat towards him. " Look, Mr. Ingram, 
somebody has cut out the name from my 
hat ; our hats are so exactly alike that we 
each have our names written inside them. 
Who can have done it ? ' ' 

She was very close to him ; and bending 
forward, still sitting on the bridge, he whis- 
pered in her ear : "I did it." 

"You!" and she turned her face round 
to him quickly, and was just going to add 
' " Why ? " when her eyes travelled up to his 
eyes and the question remained unspoken ; 
and, like the reflection from a magic lantern, 
the astonishment gradually died out of her 
face, and changed and altered until it re- 
flected with a warm glow all that stood 
readable in his face. And, in spite of the 
gloaming and the dusky fir-trees, any one 
could have read that this was sudden pas- 
sionate love, the love that tarries not for 
time or circumstance, but which comes a 
whirlwind without any warning, scattering 
prudence, forethought, reason, and common 
sense who knows whither. 
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"I did it," he said again; and he got 
hold of both her hands, when a call was 
heard coming through the trees. Ruby and 
Norman were close on them, walking along 
in real earnest now ,to overtake them. 
Dulcie picked up her hat and put it on, and 
with one shy look out of her pretty dark eyes 
at Maurice Ingram, she ran back to meet 
her sister. 

The moment she had left him and he was 
alone sitting on the bridge, a woman's name 
escaped his lips, and starting violently, he 
cried, "What have I done! what am I 
doing!" 

Ruby, Dulcie, and Norman came up to 
him on the bridge, chatting and laughing as 
they walked; Dulcie joking them about the 
length of time they had taken to tell the 
secret, and they accusing her of wilfully 
misleading them by coming a road they so 
seldom took. 

"It is all Mr. Ingram's fault," said 
Dulcie; "he said you looked as if you 
wanted to go the longest way home." As 
she spoke he joined the group, and together 
they went up the hill to the house, Maurice 
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Ingram walking slightly behind the rest ; 
and to their laughter and chatter he to him- 
self put in a silent refrain, which, like the 
clicking of a clock in his ears, went 
" Treason ! treason ! treason ! " 

Miss Jean and Miss Bell were of course 
sitting in the big parlour, in the black silk 
dresses, for it was Sunday ; even the tea- 
things were laid in the big parlour on that 
day. 

The room looked so cosy and cheerful 
after the darksome road and the somewhat 
chilly air ! There was a comfortable, sub- 
stantial air about the old ladies themselves 
and their arm-chairs ; the fire was a triumph, 
and flooded the whole room in its glow; 
there was a white cloth on the table, and 
the tea-things on it, laid long ago, before 
Barbara went to the Gaelic service at after- 
noon church ; there was the kettle on the 
hob, muttering to itself as if impatient to 
get on the fire again and boil as fiercely as 
it could. Altogether, it was a room to make 
you feel comfortable to look at; and the 
whole party felt its influence as they entered. 

Dulcie was the first ; she made her way 
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up to the hearth-rug and Miss Jean, and 
dropped down on her knees, and with her 
elbows on her aunt's knees proceeded to tell 
her where they had been for a walk. Ruby- 
stood beside Miss Bell; it would never for 
one moment have entered the girls' heads, 
or the aunts' heads either, that the order of 
things should be reversed. It was the force 
of long years of habit, and probably would 
continue as long as they lived. Dulcie was 
Auntie Jean's bairn, and Ruby Auntie Bell's 
bairn. 

Ruby stood in the shadow, and it was 
somewhat difficult to see her face ; but 
Dulcie was in the full light of the fire, and 
her brown hair caught red and gold lights. 
Norman Ruthven stood by Miss Jean, speak- 
ing of his departure in the morning. 

" Well, lad, we cannot be keeping you at 
home, however willing we may be," spoke 
Miss Jean ; " but write to us when you have 
time to spare, and one or the other of us 
will always be pleased to answer you; and 
don't spare the letters to your father, you 
little know how he looks for them on boat 
days." 

vol. 1. L 
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"Til write often enough, Auntie Jean ; it is 
always a pleasure to write to the place your 
heart is in." 

" And you will be sure to get home for 
Christmas ?" put in Miss Bell. 

" No fears about that," said he, emphati- 
cally. 

Whilst this friendly chatter was going on, 
Maurice Ingram stood somewhat in the 
background, keenly feeling that there were 
two sides to his heart; the one strongly 
tempted, as he looked down at Dulcie with 
the ruddy lights in her hair ; that side of his 
heart beating quickly and warm ; the other 
side growing cold and chill, repeating with 
each beat " Treason ! " and with each throb 
growing colder and more chill. 

" Good-bye, Norman ; good-bye!" And 
they all gathered at the door to see the last 
of him ; they standing in the light, and he 
disappearing into the dark. 

"Good-bye; God bless you all!" came 
from some way off in the dark; and then 
they turned back to the house, and the 
kettle was set on the fire, to boil as madly as 
it chose ; and the girls came down to tea — 
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Ruby quiet and thoughtful, but over Dulcie's 
face there was a glow of something never 
there before, and which made her more 
beautiful than Ruby, and " sweeter, bonnier 
far ' ' than she had ever been before. 

Miss Jean, Miss Bell, and Ruby all noticed 
that there was something different about 
her, and that she was looking very pretty. 
Maurice Ingram noticed it, and the con- 
sequence was that the warm side of his heart 
spread and increased until there was but 
one small chill spot remaining. It was so 
small that there was only room for one 
word to stand written thereon, but this one 
word was ' i Treason . " 




CHAPTER X. 

"FOR I'LL COME BACK AND SEE THEE: 9 

"X/'OU have refused Norman? oh, Ruby!" 
A And then Dulcie added, " Did Nor- 
man really ask you to marry him ? oh, 
Ruby!" 

Both ideas were so utterly unexpected and 
new to her that she yet found it impossible 
to believe that Norman should be thinking 
of anything so serious ; and then it occurred 
to her for the first time with anything like a 
clear perception, that both they and their 
old playfellow were "grown up," and, to all 
intents and purposes like other men and 
women. 

That Norman should have asked Ruby to 
marry him ! Then he must have been thinking 
of this for some time, that was very clear. 
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How little she had imagined it! But what 
was stranger and more incomprehensible 
than all, was the fact that Ruby had refused 
him. Refused Norman ! dear old Norman ! 
their oldest, greatest, dearest friend ! Ruby 
must be what Auntie Jean called "out of her 
judgment," and this she plainly told her. 

" Of course, Dulcie dear, I am very, very 
fond of dear old Norman ; I love him ever so 
much ; but I am not in love with him, if you 
understand what I mean." 

" No, I don't understand ; besides, if he 
wants to marry you, he must have been very 
hurt at your refusing him. Don't be talking 
any more nonsense to me. Ruby, you must 
have Norman ; Til just write him a letter, 
and tell him you were taken by surprise, or 
something of the kind." 

" No, you will not write ; I am not going 
to marry him, I tell you. Would you like to 
marry him ?" 

" No, I wouldn't have him, and he didn't 

ask me; besides, I ," and suddenly she 

came to a full stop. 

Ruby waited and looked at her, but the 
longer she waited the redder grew Dulcie' s 
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cheeks ; and a light broke upon Ruby, who 
added, " And you perhaps care a little bit 
for somebody else, whose name is not Nor- 
man ? " 

And finding there was no help for it, 
Dulcie said, "Nothing of the kind; but if 
you ever speak of it again until I speak to 
you about it, I will eat you." 

" It is Mr. Pierrepoint," thought Ruby to 
herself ; and, for the first time in her life, a 
purely selfish idea followed : " He will not 
care for her ; she has no sympathy with his 
art." She stood by the dressing-table play- 
ing with a pin, turning things over and over 
in her mind the while. Dulcie wa§ carefully 
putting away her black velvet hat. 

And so ended an eventful Sunday. 

The first thing that happened on Monday 
morning was, that Norman Ruthven left by 
the early morning boat, changed from the 
light-hearted boy who had arrived a few 
days previously to a thoughtful man. On 
his face was set a quiet observant look ; in 
his mind was fixed a steadfast determination 
to " succeed." He would stick to work, in 
his diligence and attention to it he would not 
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swerve; and, more than all this, he would 
win Ruby. "I'll have her yet, all in good 
time," he decided; "in the meantime, 
work." 

There was much for him to do before he 
could offer her a home ; so much, that he 
almost wondered at himself for the way he 
had spoken yesterday to her. "Never 
mind," he thought, "it did no harm; it 
has put the idea, which was evidently new to 
her, in her mind ; and during the time that 
I am working in Glasgow, she will grow as 
accustomed to the idea as she will to my 
faithfulness to her, and how much more I 
love her than any one else can love her." 

At one of the stations between Ardrossan 
and Glasgow, a drunken man got into the 
carriage, and before they arrived at the next 
station, had succeeded in making his state 
evident to two ladies and another gentleman 
in the same carriage. When they arrived at 
the next station, Norman Ruthven politely 
asked him to get into another carriage, but 
he refused to leave his place. The ladies 
entreated Norman to get rid of him, or find 
them other seats. 
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" Never fear," said Norman, " Pll manage 
him/' and he called a porter and privately- 
requested him to convey the intruder from 
the carriage. But the porter merely laughed, 
and said it wasn't his business. 

"Better call for the station-master," sug- 
gested the other gentleman passenger. 

"Where is the station-master? " inquired 
Norman Ruthven. 

"In his room, sir; he is very busy, you 
can't see him just now — better get in — train 
just starting." And, in truth, there were 
signs of the train again starting. Quick as 
thought, Norman Ruthven remounted to the 
carriage, the step up to it being tolerably 
high, and getting his hands well into the 
intruder's collar, and shuffling his legs away 
from him, lifted him out at the open door, 
and let him drop on to the platform, where 
he sat and gazed in a helpless manner at the 
retreating train. 

"Come by the next train!" he good- 
naturedly called out of window; and then, 
before his fellow-passengers had barely 
finished their thanks, he had ensconced him- 
self, with a newspaper, in his corner. 
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" Capital fellow that ! — no nonsense about 
him ! " thought the other gentleman on the 
middle seat opposite, while the two ladies at 
the other window admired both him and his 
behaviour, and made up their minds to have 
a good talk about all that had happened 
when they were alone. 

Arrived at the Glasgow terminus, he made 
his way through the crowd, with his small 
bag in hand. The doorway through which 
every one was passing was so crowded that 
it took a long time to edge his way through ; 
the other doorway was blocked up by a 
number of packing-cases. He saw, over 
people's heads, an omnibus just about to 
drive off. 

' \ Hang it ! that is my omnibus ; I did not 
want to miss that. I shall be late." He 
said this under his breath, but audibly, for 
he was impatient with the crowd. 

"It is my omnibus, too," said a gentle- 
man at his elbow, " but it's of no use to try. 
for it," 

Norman Ruthven was of another opinion. 
He backed again out of the crowd, and 
clambered, in the most undignified manner, 
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over the packing-cases, and succeeded in 
catching the omnibus. 

"Full, sir!" 

And indeed it was full, people standing, 
Glasgow fashion, all down the middle of the 
omnibus, in addition to all the seats being 
occupied- 

"Never mind, I'll stand on the steps," 
said Xorman, and, good as his word, he 
hopped up ; and the other gentleman, when 
he emerged from the crowd, saw already at 
some little distance this particular omnibus 
on the bridge over the Clyde, going along 
at a good pace towards the Broomielaw. 
On the step stood the gentleman with the 
small black bag; and standing in Bridge 
Street, waiting for another omnibus, the 
stranger said to himself, " A determined 
fellow that ! " 

The second thing that happened that 
morning was, that Dulcie asked Ruby for 
some red worsted. 

It must be said of the two girls that Ruby 
was the tidy, careftd one, who put things 
away when she had finished with them, and 
who, consequendy, knew where to find any- 
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thing when she wanted it. Dulcie always 
calculated on this in the coolest manner, and 
expected her to supply all her wants. 

Dulcie got her red worsted and a big 
needle, and shut herself up in the solitude of 
the bedroom, and stitched in large red letters 
"Dulcie" on the lining inside the black 
velvet hat. 

And the third and last matter of import 
which happened on that Monday morning, 
was the departure of Maurice Ingram for 
Shiskin. 

They were all sorry to part with him, for 
all alike had taken very much to him ; the 
traces of his recent illness alone would have 
made them eager to do anything they could 
for him, but he was so pleasant- mannered, 
so bright, and so gentlemanly, that they 
were one and all really sorry to say " good- 
bye" to him, and were quite pleased when 
he said that very likely he should manage to 
come and take lodgings at Brodick, and do 
some sketching there, a little later on. 

Only one voice was silent when he said 
this — the only voice in the group he had 
been listening for ; but the two girls and 
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Harold Pierrepoint were going to walk as 
far as the top of the hill with him, so that he 
might not have so far to walk alone. 

As they walked all together up the hill, 
Maurice Ingram was trying hard to steel his 
heart and fortify his mind against those 
velvety brown eyes and the pretty, piquant 
face; but by-and-by he began to find out 
that she was bestowing very little notice on 
him. She and Harold Pierrepoint had re- 
sumed their pleasant, playful banter, and he 
listened amused and laughing, for to him 
this was a new phase in Dulcie ; but then he 
began to think it would be still more amusing 
if some of this pleasantry were bestowed 
upon himself. 

On the whole, he was not quite contented 
with the walk, and the top of the hill was in 
sight, and Ruby said, "We must say good- 
bye in another few moments.' ' This was 
tiresome; and the top gained, they all sat 
down on the heather to get breath. 

Dulcie presently leant back and began 
peering down among the roots of the hea- 
ther, and getting her fingers down between 
the bits of moss, when suddenly she found 
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one of her hands pinned closely, and the 
same voice which had whispered to her the 
night before, said, " Good-bye, Dulcie, don't 
forget me till I come back." 

And then, aloud, the same voice said, 
" Now,,I really must not keep you any longer, 
and I heartily thank you for coming so far 
with me, and for all your kindness to me." 

And after a hand-shaking all round, he 
was gone down the deep glen before them. 

The others sat for a little longer, and 
Dulcie began to turn over the leaves of 
Ruby's sketch-book, which had, of course, 
formed one of the company. By-and-by 
she came upon a little bit of common bracken 
fern. " Ruby, how comes this here ? " said 
she. 

" Oh, I had utterly forgotten it. Do you 
not remember on Saturday afternoon, in the 
Fairies' Glen, you said you wanted to pick 
a fern * in memoriam ? ' Well, whilst you 
were gone, I thought I would do the same, 
and I pulled up a bit of a tiny bracken ; then, 
just as I was putting it in my book, we heard 
you scream, and I dare say you never got 
your bit of fern after all." 
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"No, I did not. Oh, I will carry your 
book, I have nothing in my hands." For 
they had risen* to return homewards. 

Dulcie rose to her feet, still retaining the 
sketch-book ; and before following them, she 
looked down the glen road. She plainly 
saw at some distance a black figure ; he was 
stopping ; she felt sure he could see her red 
cloak, for she knew; that scarlet intensifies 
with distance ; the backs of the others were 
turned, so, standing on a knoll of heather, 
she held aloft her white handkerchief. In 
an instant her signal was returned, and with- 
out waiting to renew it, she ran after the 
others, singing, as she went down the hill, 
a bit of the old song called "Logie of 
Buchan"— 



" He said, think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa \ 
For I'll come back and see thee, in spite of them a V* 



By-and-by, at a turn in the road, Harold 
Pierrepoint suggested that Ruby should try 
and draw a queer little bridge, and Dulcie 
having assured them that she should not 
find it at all tedious to wait, gave up the 
sketch-book to her sister. 
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"Dulcie, you stupid child," said Ruby in 
another moment, " you have lost the * in 
jnemoriam' bit of fern out of my book." 

"Oh, I am so sorry," was the answer. 
" Do forgive me ! " 

Ruby would have been somewhat asto- 
nished could she have seen, a little later, 
when she was busy and eager over her 
drawing, what Dulcie was about on the other 
side of the rocks. She had taken a little 
gold heart-shaped locket which she wore on 
a bit of velvet round her neck, and untied 
the velvet, and with the point of a pin was 
busily trying whether she could not get the 
glass which covered one-half of the inside, 
out. She tried so long and so patiently, 
that any one who knew Dulcie would have 
been mightily astonished; and when her 
efforts were crowned with success, she 
doubled up into the locket a crumpled bit 
of bracken fern, the commonest fern that 
grows. 

On the other side of that hill, Maurice 
Ingram was toiling along, scarce mindful of 
the way or its distance. Dulcie was before 
him, with her soft dark eyes and her 
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dimples, all the way. " I must write to 
them ; they are expecting to hear. What on 
this earth shall I say ? Up till Saturday I 
thought all things were going better for me, 
and that there would be no more difficulties 
in my way ; but now it seems to me that the 
difficulties are going to close in and round 
me in all earnest." 

That night, sitting in his little lodging at 
Shiskin, he got out his writing materials, and 
sat before them at the table. He sat and 
thought, and took up his pen, then put it 
down again, and took out his pocket-book, 
and took from it a little bit of black silk with 
the name "Dulcie" stitched in large red 
worsted on it. 

He held it at some distance, and he held 
it quite close to his eyes, and he stared and 
stared at it, and only said, " She worked it." 
Then his eyes fell on the letter-paper and 
pen and ink before him, " I can't write to 
them ; hang them all, hang her, hang me, 
hang everything and everybody ! ' ' 

And he cast his arms on to the table, and 
his head on his arms. By-and-by he lifted 
his face ; it was weary with the fatigue of the 
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long walk, thanks to that recent illness. He 
looked round the room, then at the letter- 
paper again. 

" I will write," he said. Then he again took 
up his pocket-book to replace the bit of black 
silk. He looked at it once more, and was 
just about to raise it to his lips, when he 
suddenly stopped himself — 

"No," he said, "I won't do that, or I 
could not possibly write afterwards." 

Strangely at times, we sophisticate with 
ourselves ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A HELPLESS RUDDERLESS SHIP. 

* I A HE world wagged on in its own humdrum 
A fashion — for, take our life as we will, it 
is but a constant repetition, like a clock, like 
the waves of the sea, like day and night suc- 
ceeding one another. 

Those things that are new to us happened 
yesterday to our neighbour on the left, and 
likely enough, will happen to our neighbour 
on the right to-morrow. 

While clocks went on ticking, and the 
waves of the sea chased one another towards 
the shores, and night went on succeeding 
day, a letter was crossing sea and land 
between the Highlands and the Rhineland. 
But imagination and thought travel quicker 
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than machinery, and before the letter reaches 
its destination we find ourselves in an old 
German town called Handorf. 

It is a quaint, picturesque old place, lying 
sheltered amongst the valleys of the Rhein- 
land. It is a small enough town when you 
reach it, although a place of some impor- 
tance ; but it lies out of any direct route, 
and causes you no little trouble to get there, 
particularly if you do not happen to be very 
fluent in the German language. 

Maurice Ingram the elder, and with him 
all that remained to him .of the home circle, 
when he quietly thought over all that he 
had gone through to reach it, of all the 
many changes on the road, of the bewildering 
volleys of Rhineland German which they, 
a helpless unprotected family of English 
people, had had to answer as best they might, 
he wondered, nay, he marvelled, that they 
should have safely arrived at Handorf. 

The season for the baths and mineral 
waters was passed ; but they did not desire 
to return home for the winter, and the doctors 
had recommended Handorf as a comfortable, 
well-placed and sheltered town, where the 
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invalid would feel the rigours of the winter 
season as little as possible. 

Mr. Ingram himself had but little German 
at his command, and for any assistance in 
getting his wants and wishes attended to, 
he relied on Una and Alice as he had never 
before relied on them. At home, where people 
spoke a respectable, comprehensible lan- 
guage, he had laughed at and derided the 
girls' efforts at German ; but landed abroad, 
when they, in their small triumphs, reminded 
him of this, he persisted in ignoring the fact 
of his ever having laughed at their German. 

Mrs. Ingram's one idea was the luggage; 
and whenever any one spoke to them on their 
travels, she instantly assured them in English 
that they had not such a thing as tobacco 
with them, nor uncut silks, nor marmalade. 
She further assured them that they were per- 
fectly at liberty to examine all the luggage, 
although nearly everybody had trusted them, 
and they had never had the things really 
and thoroughly searched. 

At the same time she had no desire that 
the luggage should be examined, for there 
was one secret weight on her mind, and this 
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was, quite a little library of books in the 
editions of Mr. Bernhard Tauchnitz of Leip- 
zig. She was very fond of these editions ; 
they were a pleasant size to hold, and the 
type was clear and good ; besides, there was 
a contraband sensation about collecting these 
books that was positively pleasant, and there 
was nothing she enjoyed more than packing 
up her Jibrary of them for travel ; she would 
tell you with pride past how many custom- 
houses, and how many times journeying to 
and from England, she had carried them 
safely and unsuspected. 

" There is one part of your boxes," she 
would tell her friends in confidence, " there 
is one part of your boxes where you 
may put anything you like, particularly 
Tauchnitz editions, with perfect security, and 
that is, nearly at the bottom and in the 
middle. Do not forget that it must be in the 
middle, and nearly at the bottom of the 
boxes. Those custom-house officers have a 
way of taking out the trays of the boxes, 
and plunging their hands down the side, 
shuffling the things about, and patting 
them down ; then they plunge their hands 
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down the other side, and satisfied, they then 
close them up. So you see you need have 
no anxiety at all about your books, and 
really it is such a pleasant edition." 

As for the two girls, they spent their time 
in looking out for things new and strange, 
and were only too delighted when anything 
in this shape presented itself. It became 
food for talk, subject for long letters home 
to England, and material wherewith to fill 
up pages of journal. 

In appearance Una was certainly hand- 
some, the only one of the four sisters who 
resembled their brother Maurice, but she 
was very small and thin, and her otherwise 
good looks were marred by a certain peevish 
sharpness, caused, likely enough, by cease- 
less delicacy. And then the poor curved 
spine, the consciousness of which infirmity she 
never lost for one instant, nor had she yet 
learned to bear patiently the affliction caused 
by an accident in early childhood. 

" It is such a pity Una is deformed," Alice 
said so often, "or she Would have been the 
flower of the flock. And then her delicacy 
makes her so ill-tempered ! " 
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And, in truth, Una's temper was a trying 
one to" bear, and Mrs. Ingram lamented and 
mourned over her infirmities, far more than 
she rejoiced and was thankful, for her other 
three healthy married daughters. Even they 
had been, each in their way, "a trial" to 
her, as she was fond of saying. 

Brought up with few cares, and little or 
nothing to do, Mrs. Ingram, like many 
another body similarly circumstanced, made 
cares and troubles for herself out of nothing, 
so that when the realities of care and trouble, 
which lie in wait for us all, came upon her, 
like the shepherd of old crying "Wolf ! " her 
friends failed to gather round her and give 
her the help of sympathy. Now the poor 
woman really needed all that sympathy and 
friends could give her, for her trouble was 
sore and deep, and hard to bear; it had 
attacked her where she was most vulnerable, 
most sensitive — in the person of her only 
son, Maurice. 

Her other children, collectively, were 
"the girls." With her it had always been 
" Maurice and the children," " Maurice and 
the girls," " Maurice and the others," 
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" Maurice and the rest of them." It was 
he alone, the apple of her eye, who had kept 
her heart from closing up in selfishness. For 
him she would have sacrificed the girls, 
Alice, husband, home, happiness, all else 
that made life dear — all this, and more 
besides, had it been possible, for this one 
son, Maurice. 

When her husband's patience had at 
length broken down altogether under the 
last greatest trial, and he said he would see 
Maurice no' more, for he had broken his 
heart, it was she who interceded and en- 
treated for him with the long-suffering 
patience of a mother, until she had won 
something like a pardon for him, if h§ could 
with time prove himself worthy of it ; but in 
the meanwhile he must keep away, and let 
his name be almost unmentioned among 
them. 

This was a hard command on the women- 
folk of the family, who were all slaves to 
him, and who loved him with a love which, 
it sometimes seems, that these prodigal 
natures alone can excite, and there was not 
a book that they read, or a thing that they 
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did, but it somehow called up memories of 
Maurice. 

And Alice; we have so often mentioned 
her name without giving any account of her ? 
She was the only child of an old friend of 
Mr. Ingram's. Her mother had died at her 
birth, and her father a few years later ; and 
Mr. Ingram had been left guardian to the 
little solitary child and her money, with the 
promise that she was to be brought up a 
Protestant, and not a Roman Catholic. 

This was, of course, a matter of difficulty 
in a Roman Catholic family, and people said 
it was rather hard on Mrs. Ingram, who 
plainly said it was " a trial " to her. So they 
wondered how she would manage. But the 
girls were educated differently. Mrs. In- 
gram's daughters were all placed at a 
convent, and Alice Young was sent to Pro- 
testant schools. She never remained very 
long at any one of them, for she had a habit 
of saying the girls at school were horrid, 
and the mistresses detestable. After this 
a new school would be found for her, 
generally ending in the same result after a 
while. 
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By this it will seem that Alice Young 
was somewhat of a spoilt child, and indeed 
it was the case. They were very good to her 
at home, and petted and made much of her ; 
even old Father O'Brien, from the Roman 
Catholic church at Rolingstoke, the nearest 
town to the Ingram's home, was kind and 
good-tempered to the little fledgeling of a 
heretic religion that had come among them. 

Alice was so happy at home, and so 
wretched when the time came to return* to 
school, that many a time she begged to be 
allowed to have a governess at home — any- 
thing rather than leave them. But by the 
advice of Father O'Brien, Mrs. Ingram 
decided that, pleased as she would be to 
keep her at home and to gratify all the 
child's wishes that were reasonable, she 
would not be doing her duty were she to 
keep her exposed to daily Catholic influence 
in a Catholic family; she must therefore 
continue to be brought up by Protestant 
people in Protestant schools. 

Alice knew that there was no help for it ; 
so during her childhood and school life, she 
spent her time in counting up weeks, days, 
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and hours, to "the next holidays," when she 
could have home comforts and the home 
companionship of the Ingram girls ; and they 
had a habit of comparing the schools to the 
convent, and the one idea of Alice's life was, 
" How delightful it must be in the convent ! 
I wish they would let me go there, it must be 
so much nicer than school." 

Above all, in the holidays she had Maurice 
for a playfellow ; he was a good deal older 
than she was, but that only made his patron- 
age all the more flattering and delightful, 
and she was always ready to be his most 
humble little slave. Oftentimes she would 
go to church with him — to accompany him 
was the greatest possible happiness, for 
some people would hardly credit the depths 
to which a child's love and admiration can 
go. But she only said, " I like to go to 
church with Maurice." 

Time went on in his hum-drum fashion, 
the same things happened over and over 
again, and the consequence was that Alice 
was nearly one-and-twenty, when she would 
become mistress of her fortune, and she was 
going to be married to Maurice. All through 
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the time of trouble and anxiety, when Mau- 
rice had fulfilled their worst fears, those fears 
which they had never even breathed amongst 
themselves or to Father O'Brien, the girl's 
love and faith had never swerved or turned 
aside from Maurice ; she had clung to him, 
and believed in his vows of amendment with 
firm tenacity, even when his mother's heart 
was well nigh broken. And Mrs. Ingram 
had been thankful to the girl — thankful to 
her for having yet faith that the good would 
prevail in her weak, erring son, and for still 
thinking of marrying him, and setting her 
fresh young life of vigour and hope on the 
turn of a die. 

And it was nothing more: unstable as water, 
and weak ; so weak was his character that it 
was like a weathercock moved by each 
wandering wind that chanced to blow, a 
mere feather in the air; or like a helpless 
rudderless ship tossed hither and thither at 
the will of the strongest waves. Mr. Ingram 
when he had denounced Maurice had for- 
bidden Alice ever to think of him again in 
the light of a future husband ; that must be 
over and ended for ever. His old friend, 
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Alice's father, would, he said, turn in 
his grave, did he fail so shamefully in the 
trust he had undertaken, as to allow his 
one child to ruin her every glad healthful 
prospect in life, by marrying such a pitiful 
creature as his son Maurice. 

Not a word could he get from her on the 
subject, and he had to content himself with 
the thought that while he lived he would 
take means to provide that this should not 
come to pass ; he told her this, and assured 
and comforted himself with the thought. 
While he lived — and how long might that 
be ? for the chilly, creeping touch of sickness 
had reached him, and he trembled and 
shrivelled up beneath it, and thought over 
the troubles of his life. Did he think of 
the vow he had made relative to Maurice 
and Alice ? ay, often enough, and the sick 
man lay thinking, even whilst they imagined 
he slept, and crept about on tiptoe for fear of 
wakening him ; he planned ways by which 
his influence and desires might yet govern 
them after he had left them, that then as 
now, the faith he had promised his friend 
should be carried out to the end. 
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"Perhaps," he sometimes thought, " she 
will forget him ; she may come to under- 
stand his unconquerable weakness ; she may- 
come to care for some more worthy man." 

Now and then, although the times were 
few and far between, he would yearn for the 
* presence of his only son, and think over all 
that the boy had been to him in his younger 
days ; of the hopes that had come with his 
birth ; of the buoyant merry childhood and 
boyhood, when there seemed every prospect 
of time bringing fulfilment to these and all 
bright hopes. And he recalled the inde- 
scribable charm that Maurice carried with his 
presence. "Every one felt it; it was the 
same with all who came in contact with him," 
thought the old man, his eye kindling with 
the thought, for there was yet a spark of 
pride in his only son — one spark, well nigh 
suffocated, but not yet dead. Not yet ! and 
thank Heaven for the springs of hope ever 
ready to flow! Not dead yet, nor while 
there was life left in him. 

At these times he would respect Alice's 
resolution, and call her a brave high-spirited 
girl in his own mind, and again dream over 
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the possibilities of the future. But it was 
after such times as these that he was most 
strict, and most severe in his denunciations 
of his son, and most determined that there 
should never be anything between him and 
Alice. He little knew of how strong a battle 
he would have to fight, of how great a power 
youth and love are for aged hands to grapple 
with. He would not have felt so sanguine 
of preventing this marriage could he have 
known all that Mrs. Ingram and Alice felt, 
ay, and father O'Brien too, for it was no 
secret to the family circle that Alice was but 
waiting for her twenty-first birthday to 
declare herself a Roman Catholic, and to be 
publicly received into that Church. 

Una, of course, being so much younger 
than her brother and sisters and Alice, a 
great deal of the family troubles and trials 
were kept from her, and she was never pre- 
sent at any of the long serious talks which at 
one time were so terribly frequent. But she 
was so sharp and inquisitive, that she knew 
far more than they suspected she did, and in 
reality there was little that passed without 
her knowledge. Her father, for her own 
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and all their sakes, wished that as much as it 
was possible should be kept from the child, 
and indeed she looked but little more ; and 
Alice, with whom she was of course more 
than any one else, had too much pride in 
Maurice and too much reticence where he was 
concerned, ever to speak of fears and troubles 
brought about by him before Una or any one 
except his mother, and Father O'Brien. 
Beyond this, somehow or other Una and Alice 
were not very great friends and confidants; 
there were some years' difference in their 
ages, and each in turn had been a spoilt in- 
dulged child, and spoilt indulged children 
do not appreciate the presence of other 
spoilt indulged children. It may have been 
this, or it may have been that Alice did not 
bear quite so patiently with Una's difficult 
temper, but the fact of their not being very- 
great friends was, Mrs. Ingram said, " one of 
her trials ! ' ' 

Not that there were anything like disputes 
or quarrels existing, but they preferred any 
one else's companionship to each other's. 
One sore point between them was the engage- 
ment between Maurice and Alice. Una was 
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devotedly fond of her brother, and bitterly 
jealous of his love for Alice and of the con- 
fidences which she felt sure were bestowed 
upon her, to the exclusion of herself; Alice 
was sore about this, for, poor girl ! she had 
had enough to try her connected with her 
engagement, without the additional bitterness 
of Una's sarcastic and spiteful little renjarks. 

It was pleasant enough in this German 
Rhineland in spite of the late autumn 
weather ; for Handorf was a dry, bright little 
town, and you were not oppressed with a 
sense of dead leaves and weird-looking trees. 
There were but few trees in the town, and 
the country round was open and healthy. 
The inhabitants of the town were by no 
means a speculative race ; they contented 
themselves with working very industriously 
during working hours, and being tremen- 
dously cheerful and happy during play hours; 
therein following without deviating one iota 
from the lives led by their fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

There was a winter theatre and a summer 
theatre, and one concert room, and for a very 
long time there had been regularly the same 
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audience and the same performers at each. 
Besides this, there were innumerable coffee- 
houses in and about the neighbourhood. 
These are places of recreation not confined 
to summer and fine weather, as English 
people are in the habit of imagining ; for in 
the coldest winter weather you can go to a 
coffeq-house and enjoy yourself very much 
in the cosy warm rooms, the same rooms 
which in summer stand open to the grounds, 
and into which people rush for shelter in 
sudden showers, or, as often as not, they are 
used to dance in. 

The Ingrams had very comfortable apart- 
ments in the largest hotel in the town, and 
Mr. Ingram's health having been pretty good 
since their arrival, and Mrs. Ingram's only 
fresh trials having been the German stoves, 
dinners, and beds, the girls moreover having 
got on better than usual together, they had 
been very happy in this out-of-the-world 
town. 

Waiting breakfast is always a tedious sort 
of affair. Una was nursing a pet dog, and 
Alice was reading one of Mrs. Ingram's 
Tauchnitz editions. She was evidentlv im- 
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patient for Mrs. Ingram's appearance in the 
breakfast-room; she threw down her book, 
and once more looked at the breakfast on the 
table and the letters beside the plate, then 
she walked to the window and looked out 
down into the square of the busy market- 
place below. 

As she stood in the full morning light of 
the window, you had a good sight of her, 
and it was a pleasant sight to look upon. 
She was very tall, a good deal over middle 
height, and proportionately largely made; 
but she was well put together, and notwith- 
standing her height, very graceful; her 
head was well set on her shoulders, and she 
carried herself splendidly; altogether she 
was a noble-looking girl. It was quite an 
English girl's face, clear pink and white 
complexion, hazel eyes, and pale brown 
hair, a pretty face with a sweet expres- 
sion. 

" Mother is late this morning," she said 
to Una. 

" I wish she would make haste," was the 
answer, " I hate waiting for breakfast." 

She had scarcely said these words when 
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the door opened, and a tall elegant woman 
entered the room. 

Clearly it was from their mother that the 
Ingram children had come by their good 
looks. Maurice was as much like his mother 
as it was possible for two people to be ; even 
in Una's pinched, pointed little face, there 
were lines and shapes entirely her mother's. 

No sooner had Mrs. Ingram entered the 
room than her brows drew together and a 
worried expression came into her handsome 
eyes. 

" Good morning, girls," she said. " Is 
there anything like a fire in that dreadful- 
looking stove there ? I have not had one bit 
of sleep in the night again. Really these beds 
are enough to try any one. I do wish I had 
never come abroad." 

"Good morning, mother," said Alice; 
" isn't it a beautifiil day?" 

" Mother, there is a letter from Maurice," 
said Una. 




CHAPTER XII. 

ALICE WRITES A LETTER. 

HPHE breakfast stood untouched on the 
A table, even Una's impatience had dis- 
appeared, and the two girls sat motionless, 
awaiting news from Maurice's letter. 

" Is there any letter enclosed for me or 
Alice ? ' ' inquired Una. 

" No, there is only one letter." 

The two girls took this intelligence differ- 
ently. Alice was somewhat hurt ; this was the 
third letter from Maurice without any enclo- 
sure for her. Una was slightly disappointed 
that Maurice had not answered her letter 
even by a few words, but on the whole she 
was glad there was nothing for Alice. 

Mrs. Ingram read the last words, and looked 
up with a sigh, and said ; " I do wish that 
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boy would write more serious letters, I dislike 
these unsatisfactory letters excessively. There 
is the letter, Alice, you had better read it 
while I pour out the coffee. " 

"Read it aloud, please," said Una. 

Alice looked across the table at her ; she 
would far rather have read that letter to her- 
self first, and Una knew this, but without a 
moment's pause she began. 

" You have been expecting to hear from 
me for some time, I know, mother dear ; not 
that it is so very long since I last favoured 
you with an epistle, but by the letter I had 
from you — so quickly followed by Una's, and 
you both took such care to tell me the exact 
address, and hoped I had not lost it — you 
seem to be enjoying yourselves tolerably. 
Judging from Una's letter, coffee-houses 
seem to be her particular dissipation. 
Here, in this out-of-the-world village of 
Shiskin, I have nothing half so exciting 
in the way of amusement. Sketching cer- 
tainly is a great attraction here, for the 
scenery is so lovely that it would tempt any 
one to use pencil and brush on it. I have 
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been painting more than I ever did in my 
life before since I came here ; I took to it in 
the beginning, as there was literally nothing 
else a fellow could do, when he didn't go 
sea-fishing or walking on the hills; and it 
always seems to me an aimless sort of thing 
to be climbing up to the tops of the hills 
and then getting down again, the more so 
when you are all alone. Well, the more I 
painted the more I became fascinated with 
the art. I have not only begun a great 
many sketches, but I have finished them ; 
and some of them are not so bad as they 
might be. Sea-fishing is not bad here, al- 
ways provided you do not get on to a bank 
where there are conger eels about. As soon 
as they come about your lines the other 
fellows all make off, and you bring in these 
great wriggling brutes one after the other ; 
and the people here give them to the pigs 
instead of eating them, which is a fine thing 
to be certain of, because I should not like 
one of these horrors served up for my break- 
. fast. The other day I had an awfully jolly 
walk, with a strange termination. I set off 
for Brodick, and thought I would walk over 
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the hills, and find my way, as there is no 
path. Well, to cut matters short, I wandered 
and lost my way, as people generally do here 
if they go poking about alone in the hills. I 
hadn't the faintest conception where I was, 
and was just beginning to feel completely done 
up, and to wish I had brought some grub 
with me, when I made a false step and fell 
down a sandy bank into a burn. You never 
saw such a place for burns as this is ; you 
can't go ten yards without coming on one of 
them of some size or other, fropi fine large 
waterfalls down to very small young ones. 
By the time I had scrambled out, I was so 
tired, that when I sat down to rest I fell 
asleep immediately. I was awakened by 
some one stumbling over me, and at first I 
could not conceive what had happened or 
where I was, then I was thoroughly glad to 
see a human being again ; indeed, if it had 
not been for this party of people who found 
me, I cannot say what would have become of 
me. They were no end good and kind, and 
insisted on taking me home with them, for it » 
seemed that I was fifteen miles from home, 
and there were no mortal means of getting 
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there that night, and of course walking was* 
out of the question for me. I cannot tell 
you the comfort it was to see a fire and a 
bed ; and I was no sooner in bed than a jolly 
old Scotchman, with one of those thoroughly 
honest, straightforward faces, came up with 
a glass of steaming hot toddy. I shall never 
forget the amaze on his face when I told 
him that I did not want it. He said that, if it 
was a fact that I was a teetotaller, it wasn't 
a time to be talking nonsense about it ; and 
that if I didn't take it I should just catch my 
death. But I neither took it, nor caught my 
death, and I stopped with the old ladies and 
their friends until Monday, — did you ever 
hear of such hospitality to an utter stranger ? 
— and on Monday we parted great friends. I 
think it probable I may later on take lodg- 
ings in Brodick, so that, as the winter ad- 
vances, I may have some little society when 
I wish for it, and it will be a better place for 
sketching than Shiskin ; besides this, I have 
another motive in wishing to be at Brodick ; 
there is a Mr. Pierrepoint, a well-known 
clever painter, staying there, a great friend 
of the Misses Mclnnes, my ktod old lady 
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friends, and it will be a great thing for me if 
I can get some hints from him, or even see 
his sketches and watch him paint. He and 
the two Misses Duncan walked a part of the 
way home with me. The Misses Duncan 
are nieces of the old ladies. I am so glad 
to hear that my father's health is better, and 
have no doubt but Handorf, which you say 
is such a pleasant, dry little town, will be 
better for him during the winter months 
than Hunstanleigh, with its dead leaves and 
muddy fields. I feel that when we meet 
again there will be a great change for the 
better in all of us. For myself I can tell 
you I am greatly stronger in all ways. I 
know you will believe what I say. I have 
not heard from Alice for some time. Lots 
of love to her and Una, not forgetting 
yourself, mother, dear. 

" Maurice/ * 

"Is that all?" thought Alice to herself, 
as she laid the letter on the table; "no 
more message even than that ? " 

" I call it a most unsatisfactory letter/* 
said Mrs. Ingram again. 
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" Poor fellow ! " said Una ; " you all seem 
very dissatisfied with him. I really do not see 
what more he could have said ; he tells one 
as much as there is to tell of what he is 
doing ; but in such a retired, quiet life as 
Maurice is leading now, there is very little 
to tell. I was a little mystified now and 
then ; I couldn't quite follow the descrip- 
tions. I don't know who these Mclnnes and 
Duncans are. Somebody is somebody else's 
niece, that is all I could make out." 

" The Miss Duncans are the nieces of the 
old ladies," said Alice, " but perhaps they 
are as old as the aunts." 

" That I am sure they are not," said Una. 

" How do you know ? " 

" Why doesn't he say that this Mr. Pierre- 
point and the Miss Duncans walked the half 
of fifteen miles with him ? and old ladies that 
I've ever heard of don't do that. I should 
think they were young and pretty too ; if 
they had been ugly he would have said so, 
and made some nonsensical remarks about 
them or the things they did or said. When 
men admire girls, they don't say anything 
about them, at any rate, not to other girls." 
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" The letter was to mother,' ' said Alice. 

" Well, he knew that we should read it." 

" You are a wonderful child of your age, 
Una." 

" Am I a child ? I am fifteen, in my six- 
teenth year. In the eyes of the law I am an 
infant, I know, but surely not in the eyes of 
society, unless society is as ridiculous as 
the law." 

" I should think you knew about as much 
of one as of the other." 

" I know that I have heard Blanche's 
husband, who is a lawyer, say, that every 
law is like a most imposing barricade ; but 
nearly every lawyer can run his clients 
through the blockade, through some hole or 
corner, even if it be in the ditch under the 
very barricade ; therefore laws must be ridi- 
culous. As for society, we certainly did not 
have much of it at Hunstanleigh ; the papas 
hate going out, and only go because they 
are lugged out by # their wives; and the 
mammas only go to take their daughters, 
and they hate any other girl who sings and 
plays better than their daughters ; and if they 
sing and play badly, they sneer about it; 
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and the daughters themselves only go to 
show their dresses and chignons, and on the 
chance of 'somebody nice to flirt with' 
turning up. That is what I know of law and 
society." 

"Well, my dear Una," said her mother, 
" I think you will come to have a better 
opinion of society when you have had a little 
more experience of it. But we are wander- 
ing from Maurice's letter. What a mercy 
those Scotch people found him ! Only 
imagine his being asleep in wet clothes on 
the moors, and he only just recovering from 
that frightful illness. What a mercy, to be 
sure! Really, I feel inclined to write a 
letter to them, and thank them for their 
kindness and hospitality, only one does not 
know what sort of people they may be, or 
how they would take it. Now I have heard 
at times such extraordinary tales of the 
frightful prejudices of these Presbyterian 
Scotch Free Church, or whatever they are, 
towards us, that one might be doing more 
harm than good by having anything to do 
with them." 

" I wouldn't write," said Una; "there is 
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not the slightest occasion. You may depend 
upon it these Mclnnes and Duncan people 
were only too delighted at the excitement in 
that out-of-the-way place ; besides, that sort 
of hospitality is nothing unusual to them." 

" Mother, I wish you would write, just a 
tiny letter, if it is only three lines." 

"Oh, of course; if I say anything, Alice 
always gives herself a good deal of trouble 
to contradict it," said Una. 

" Do you think I had better write ? " said 
Mrs. Ingram; "it is so difficult to know what 
is the right thing to do. My first impres- 



sion was to write, I must say." 

" Then do write, mother : think of what 
might have happened but for them and their 
timely hospitality. If he had remained 
sleeping there long, he would certainly 
have caught a chill; and if he had been 
lost and out on the moor all night, it would 
have been certain death to him. Even if 
they had sent him on the fifteen miles in a 
carriage that night, that would have been 
just as dangerous to a person as delicate as 
poor Maurice must still be. I think, mother, 
we have a great deal to thank them for, and 
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a few words in a letter would be no trouble 
to us, and is due to them." 

"You are quite right, Alice, quite; it is 
shocking to think of. What a dangerous 
place that Scotland is, with its burns and 
moors! I dare say lots of people get lost 
continually and never heard of again in 
those wilds. I shall not have a moment's 
peace now I know what sort of a country 
it is. I wish those old ladies and artists 
would let him come and stop near them, so 
that they could see that he didn't get lost 
or tumble into rivers and get wet." 

"Wherever the rivers are, people are apt 
to get wet when they tumble into them," 
said Una. 

"Well," said her mother, "it makes it 
none the less dangerous. I will write at 
once. Couldn't I say something to the old 
ladies about asking the artist to look after 
him if he came and stopped near them ? " 

" Well, mother, no ; I don't think you 
can. Suppose you just write them a very 
short polite letter, merely thanking them ; 
and then if you wish Maurice to move, you 
had better write to him and mention it." 
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" I think you are right again, Alice. I 
will do so immediately if you will get me 
my writing-case.' ' 

By this time the breakfast was quite 
finished ; and as Alice rose to fetch Mrs. 
Ingram's writing materials, Una said, "Alice 
is in her glory, quite happy, as she always 
is, when she has managed everything to her 
fancy, and got everything her own way." 

" Una, my dear child, you should not 
say that," said her mother ; " you must 
acknowledge that Alice has been perfectly 
right in what she has said ; but, Alice 
dear," she continued, " I have not time to 
write both the letters. Will you just write 
to Maurice, as short a letter as you like, 
merely to say that I think it would be 
advisable, all things considered, if he were 
to move to Brodick, as it would doubtless 
be pleasanter for him to be within reach of 
his friends ; of course you must not say any- 
thing about their looking after him, and see- 
ing that he does not get lost about the hills ; 
naturally enough, a young man would not 
like the idea ; but if you will just write those 
few lines for me, I shall be much obliged." 
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" Mother always takes it as a matter of 
course that if any one is to write to Maurice, 
Alice must be the one," thought Una. 
" Surely, because a man is engaged to be 
married at some future and far-away day, 
he is not to leave off having any relations and 
sisters, who have always belonged to him 
up till that time ! it is horrid and meaning- 
less." 

And Alice sat down at a queer little tall 
table, with four long straight legs, in the 
window that overlooked the market-place of 
the busy little German town. She took her 
seat to write the letter to Maurice. Una 
had said Alice has it all her own way, but 
she was wrong ; Alice had an instinctive 
feeling that Maurice had better remain at 
Shiskin. She did not want him to go to 
Brodick and be near his friends. The letters 
he had written to her from Shiskin had been 
few and far between ; probably when he was 
taken up with his new friends they would be 
fewer still. At any rate it should be a very 
short letter, merely that which she was 
bidden to write ; for had he not neglected to 
write to her ? 
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Feeling that she would regret every word 
that she wrote, and wondering at herself 
the while, she finished this letter : — 



"My dear Maurice, 

" Mother has just received your letter, 
and has been made very anxious by its con- 
tents ; your account of your adventure alone 
on the hills, and your loneliness at Shiskin. 
You mention the kindness of your new 
friends, and we all feel very very grateful to 
them, and mother wishes you would go and 
stay near them, and have the benefit of their 
friendship and the painter's advice. 

" Love from 

< ' Alice.' ' 



A short letter, and quickly written ; but 
Alice lingered over the direction and the 
folding up of the letter. "Why should it be 
sent ? " she said to herself. " Surely he will 
please himself and make his own plans, in 
spite of this silly letter." Anyhow, the letter 
would not make much difference ; so she 
closed it, and then proposed to Una that 
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they should go out together and post the 
letters. 

" There, Alice," said Mrs. Ingram, "just 
read that and see if it will do for the old 
ladies." 

Alice read : — 

" Dear Madam, 

" I cannot resist writing to thank you 
for your seasonable and most timely hospi- 
tality to my son Maurice Ingram. I have 
heard that such hospitality to strangers is by 
no means uncommon in Scotland. I can 
only say that it is lucky for Maurice that it 
is so. He may have told you that he 
is only slowly recovering from a very- 
serious and painful illness, so that he was 
doubly liable to receive injury from the posi- 
tion in which you found him. He speaks of 
moving to Brodick, in order that he may 
pursue his sketching to greater advantage ; 
he also mentions a Mr. Pierrepoint, whose 
advice on this point he wishes to benefit by. 
Of course this would be of the most valuable 
assistance to him, and I know he is very 
lonely at Shiskin, which I believe is a most 
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out-of-the-way place. Once more I thank 
you for your kindness, for which I must sign 
myself, dear Madam, 

" Yours gratefully, 

* ' Laura Ingram . ' ' 

" That will do beautifully, mother; come, 
Una." 

And whilst time went on in its humdrum 
fashion, like a clock, like the waves of the 
sea, like day and night, letters were again 
crossing the sea; but this time from the 
Rheinland to the Highlands. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

r 

WHAT h ELL TO HER LOT. 

T)ACK to Scotland, to Auntie Bell and 
^ Auntie Jean. 

It is " boat-day," and Auntie Bell stands 
on the quay watching with anxiety the 
steamer buffeting with winds and waves, 
and struggling into the bay. It is about 
a fortnight since that steamer took Norman 
Ruthven over to Ardrossan, and since then 
what the Arranites call "coorse wather" 
has set in, blustering violent winds, ceaseless 
rain and heavy seas, and the last bonnie 
autumn tints have been washed away for 
good and all for this year, and there is the 
dreary winter coming with rapid strides. 
Quickly as the autumn gloaming fades, the 
change from autumn to winter is as sudden. 
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amongst the hills; and a fortnight of this 
"coorse wather" takes the last lingering 
leaves from the trees and every bit of 
remaining colour from the moors. And 
when the mist clears, it is only to leave 
winter printed on- the face of nature. 

The steamer has had hard work crossing 
to-day. It is rough enough in the bay, 
under the shelter of the mountains, but 
away, beyond the point, the watchers can 
see terrible white horses; and as Auntie 
Bell beholds them, she shakes her head and 
presses her elbows to her sides under her 
big plaid. 

The rain had ceased for a short time, only 
to raise false hopes, for it intended to come 
down in a more determined manner than 
ever as soon as it had had breathing time. 
The steamer came in as near the shore as 
she could venture, and the little boats rowed 
out to her, and then came the bustle and 
excitement of landing the few passengers 
and their packages. All this was a treat 
to Auntie Bell, and of which, strange to 
say, she never wearied ; to her there was no 
sameness in the passengers who went back- 
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wards and forwards in the winter to the 
mainland ; ho sameness in the dirty old 
letter-bag; no sameness in the scramble 
for newspapers. The passengers were all 
known to her; and as often as not they 
would bring with them some little parcel, a 
commission they had been fulfilling for her 
in Glasgow or Ardrossan. But the chief of 
chief interests to her was the letter-bag and 
its sacred dirty straps; until that was safely 
out of the little boat and on to the quay, 
Miss Bell was nervous, nervous for fear it 
should tumble overboard, or anything equally 
horrible happen to it. When she had seen 
it safely on its way to the post-office, she 
would turn about ; and it was a good ' thing 
to see Miss Bell run towards the paper-boy 
and the little crowd he had about him, her 
penny held out before her as sh§ went. 

And with her copy of the Glasgow Herald 
tight in her hands, she would stroll along 
towards the post-office. She always strolled 
along whatever the weather, fpr it was no use 
hurrying, or the letters would not be ready v 
for delivery. 

It was a wild, boisterous day, and there 
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were not many people on the quay. The 
newspapers were not all fetched, and Robert 
Hamilton had to lock them up in the store 
till they were called for. And Miss Bell, 
having got the paper, turned about to go 
towards the post, when she came face to face 
with Harold Pierrepoint. She had not seen 
him for two days, and her face brightened 
considerably. 

" Harold Pierrepoint, is that you ? " she 
said. 

"No other, Miss Bell. You are brave 
to defy the elements on such a day as 
this." 

" Oh, I don't care so very much for the 
weather. Perhaps I shouldn't have come out 
but for the boat ; that is a duty I never 
neglect when it is in any way possible to 
come out." 

What she had to do with it in her own 
mind, it is impossible to conceive, but from 
long force of habit she had come to regard 
it seriously as a duty. 

"Ah, quite right of you, Miss Bell; you 
always used to be famous for not caring 
much for weather. It is certainly a good 
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thing for your health to do so. Does Miss 
Jean always stay at home ? ' ' 

"Well, Jean is more mindful of the 
weather than I am — that is to say, when she 
is not looking after the beasts. She often 
says that I shall get ill venturing out in all 
weathers. But then I am not afraid. You 
see, Jean is a great deal older than I am," 
she said softly, and looked up at his face. 

"Is she ? " said he. 

Miss Bell was mortified. But after a short 
pause he added : 

" Of course she is. I remember that when 
I .think of long ago." 

The meaning of this was plain to her. In 
those old days the difference in age had been 
perceptible plainly enough ; but as the years 
had glided on, Miss Jean's energy, mind, 
and activity, had kept her a brighter, younger 
woman, while Miss Bell had faded gradually, 
and her nervous, anxious timidity had aged 
her until it would have been difficult to say 
which was the elder of the two. 

" Do they send you down all alone to do 
all the business?" said Harold Pierrepoint 
gently, almost tenderly. He could not have 
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given an exact reason for this, but somehow 
he always felt that he must speak to her in 
this tone. And she felt the inflection in his 
voice ; it was a greater treat than even boat 
days to her ; and with a very sweet smile on 
her pleasant mouth, she said : 

" They do not care to come down unless 
they are expecting somebody or a parcel, and 
I like to come. So it is all right/ ' 

" But you must get tired of it," said he. 

"Tired of it! Oh no! Why, I have 
been down to the quay, and have fetched the 
letters for about thirty years. I should not 
know what getting tired of it meant. Why, 
you must remember my fetching the letters 
twenty years ago, Harold." 

" To be sure I do. And have you fetched 
them ever since ? ' ' 

" Ever since. It was what fell to my lot," 
she said, with a half smile half sigh. 

"Ever since," he repeated to himself, 
" what a life ! " and he looked over the sea 
amongst the white horses, and tried to 
realise what her life could have been. 
"What a sweet dear girl she was," he said 
to himself. " At least, she wasn't ever a 
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girl, exactly; that is to say, when I knew 
her. I wonder if I ever was really spooney 
about her, and whether she ever was spooney 
about me. It is a queer world, it is, by 
Jove ! " he added, staring at the waves. 
And then he thought of his life. Twenty 
years had passed by, leaving but little mark. 
He had made a name, and some fame, and 
some money ; but as he stood looking over the 
water, he could not see what good it had 
done him, or that he was any the happier for 
it, or that anything particular had happened 
even to him ; only that twenty of the best 
years of his life were gone. 

So he pulled the end of his moustache 
and looked down again on Miss Bell, who 
was standing beside him, not impatient, 
but happy, and waiting his pleasure ; and he 
said : 

" May I walk with you, Miss Bell? You 
see I know all about where you are going 
to, and I do not see why I should not help 
in the business.'' 

" To be sure, Harold," said Miss Bell, 
with a bright and unusual ring in her voice, 
" it will be nothing new. I remember just 
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such another day as this, when you and I 
walked to the post, and you said that we 
should be certain to find no letters to reward 
us for the wild walk, and we had four after 
all, and you got them away from me, and 
put them in the crown of your hat, and the 
wind blew your hat off, and the letters went 
into the wood, and we had such trouble to 
find them." 

"I remember it now you speak of it," 
said Harold, laughing; while he said to 
himself, "What a rum thing she should 
remember that. I had utterly forgotten it 
till she reminded me of it." 

But, somehow, this anecdote set him 
thinking of that period generally, and he 
said: 

" Your saying that has made me think of 
other things I had forgotten. Don't you 
remember the day when you and I and 
Minnie went up Goatfell, and she became 
tired? And then, don't you remember the 
white pony ? Well, Minnie said she had 
heard of people holding on by horses' tails 
to help themselves up hills, and you were 
frightened the pony would kick ; but Minnie 
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said she would try him, and she got hold of 
the tail. It was a very long one, and almost 
touched the ground, and she held on, and 
the pony didn't mind one scrap, and, as far 
as the pony could go up the hill, he took 
Minnie up in this fashion. But she always 
was a wonderfully plucky girl, was frightened 
by nothing, and would attempt anything." 

"Oh, I remember it so well!" said Miss 
Bell, walking on briskly and laughing; "and 
don't you remember what happened to Minnie 
as she was quietly stepping along, holding 
on by the white pony's tail ? He, for some 
unaccountable reason, made a sudden dart 
on, and twitched his tail out of her hand, 
and she was so unprepared for this that she fell 
forwards into the heather. And the heather 
was so long that she was completely buried 
in it, and we looked up and saw the pony, 
and no Minnie. You and I were walking at 
a little distance behind. We were so asto- 
nished, do you remember ? ' ' 

Yes, gradually he remembered, and he said 
to himself, " So it did happen, and she and 
I were ever so far behind. Goodness ! what 
makes her remember all these absurd things ? 
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what will she remember next ? She is a 
wonderful woman." Then he settled that 
he would not try to remember any more of 
these old times ; it never did any good to be 
raking up dead or sleeping memories. 

But Miss Bell was in high spirits, and 
careless of the gusts of wind and bits of salt 
spray from the sea. She was just beginning, 
"Now I remember another thing, Harold, 
which I am perfectly certain you have entirely 
forgotten," when all at once, coming down 
a side-path, they came face to face with Miss 
Jean. 

' ' Good morning, Harold Pierrepoint, ' ' 
she said, adding, without an instant's pause, 
" Bell, woman, look at your tails dragging 
in the mud, and, I declare, your bonnet is on 
one side, and the bow standing bolt upright 
like a cockatoo. It's a mercy I caught you 
before you appeared in the village, looking 
such a poor daft creature ! ' ' 

Then poor Miss Bell's gaiety vanished all 
in a moment, and instead of being a reflec- 
tion of the Bell Mclnnes of long ago, she 
was in one second the helpless, humble 
Auntie Bell whom' Dulcie and Ruby knew. 
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It was very odd, she thought, that Jean 
should just turn up when she and Harold 
Pierrepoint were enjoying themselves so 
much. And then Jean's remarks were 
always so plain and to the purpose that it 
was impossible to carry any sentimentality 
into her company. 

Miss Jean said she had had to go to the vil- 
lage on business, and she would now accom- 
pany them to the post, as she was so near to it. 
Then Miss Bell found out that she had been 
calculating, almost unconsciously to herself, 
on the walk home along the more sheltered 
road with Harold Pierrepoint and the letters. 
She heaved a little sigh as she walked along 
between the other two. 

The wind was violent and rude, and they 
bent their heads and battled with it, screwing 
up their eyes, and with difficulty getting one 
leg before the other ; and then it was that 
Miss Bell's eyes fell on her feet, indeed it 
would have been impossible to avoid seeing 
them, and she felt dissatisfied with their 
appearance. She had on some old boots 
which were what she called " comfortable 
about the house ;" over these, according to 
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her constant custom, she had drawn a pair 
of goloshes which were " roomy," and they 
gaped at each side of her foot as she bent it. 
Involuntarily she looked from her foot to her 
sister's. Now, although Miss Jean's foot was 
large, it was shapely, and she wore her stout 
Balmorals with but one end and object, and 
that was "use;" "ornament," seldom ornever, 
entered into Miss Jean's head, certainly never 
in connection with her own feet. Whether 
it was John Fullarton, the shoemaker's won- 
derful making, or whatever it may have been, 
Miss Jean's boots always looked good, and 
when John Fullarton got them into his hands 
again, he said they had been well and regu- 
larly worn, alike all over. Now, Miss Bell's 
boots, do what you would to them, always 
wore down on one side. And as for the girls, 
they kicked their boots to pieces in a manner 
which Miss Jean said was just frightful to 
think of. 

Miss Bell looked from her sister's foot to 
her own, and keenly felt that she lost by the 
comparison. It had never entered her head 
to think of this before ; but now she wished 
either that Jean had not joined them, or that 
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Harold Pierrepoint was at home, or that 
she had put on better boots, or that the 
rude horrid wind would not blow in that 
manner. 

But the wind paid no attention to her wish, 
nay, it seemed almost to increase; it buffeted 
them, it pushed them back, it whistled in 
their ears, it almost tore their clothes from 
them, and finally, it reduced Miss Bell to 
a state as nearly bordering on irritability as 
she had ever been in her life before. 

" What brings you out, Jean ? " she said at 
length. 

"Business; I didn't expect to walk with 
Mr. Pierrepoint or to meet him," said Miss 
Jean with entire innocence. 

"Do you think/ did ?" said Miss Bell, 
somewhat hotly. 

Miss Jean looked at her in silent amaze. 

" No ; I didn't think you would be such a 
fool," she said at length. 

Harold Pierrepoint could not hear exactly 
what was said, for the noise of the wind ; 
but he saw Miss Jean's look at Miss Bell, 
and he took to pulling his moustache and 
wishing that they had arrived at some more 
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sheltered spot where he could light a pipe 
and smoke it. 

The post was reached at last ; and after 
a due amount of waiting about, the letters 
were handed out. Only one ! after all this 
waiting and buffeting with the wind there 
was nothing for Mr. Pierrepoint, only a 
foreign letter, on thin paper, addressed, 
" Miss Mclnnes, Brodick." Miss Jean took 
it, with one long searching look at it, and 
put it in her pocket. 

Coming out of the post-office, they met 
Donald Ruthven. 

" Well, Donald," said Miss Jean, "what 
have you been doing with yourself? — we 
have not seen you for a week past." 

"Just pottering through the house," said 
he, " for the weather has been terrible. 
Good-bye, just now ; I know the lassies are 
waiting dinner for ye, and I am going in for 
the letters. Maybe there will be one from 
Norman." 

" Likely enough," said Miss Jean ; " and, 
Donald, come you up to us to-night, and 
get your tea, and if there should be a letter 
from the lad in the meantime, you can tell us 
the news." 
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"All right, Jean, I'll be up; tell Dulcie 
to make potato scones to me." And as he 
said this, he disappeared into the post-office, 
and Miss Jean said, " Now, Harold, that is 
your way and this is ours, and we will be 
real glad to see you to-night if you will 
come up and meet Donald." 

" I shall be delighted to come. Ask Miss 
Dulcie to make enough potato scones for me 
too." 

" No fear of her! There will be plenty; 
and in the meantime, good-bye." 

Together Miss Jean and Miss Bell passed 
on, with a nod or a word to every one they 
met on the road. The usual thing was to say 
as you passed, "A soft day." This often 
struck Harold Pierrepoint as odd ; and he 
used to wonder what people in England 
would think if you just shook your head 
slightly as you passed, and said " soft." 

The sisters had not proceeded far when 
Miss Bell said, " Jean, who in the name of 
wonder will your letter be from ? " 

" How should I say ? " said Miss Jean. 

" Why don't you look at it again ? " 

" Because I have enough to do to keep 
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myself together in this wind without trying 
to read letters.' * 

And then they struggled on until they 
came under the shadow of the wood, where 
there was comparative shelter, and Miss Bell 
took breath, and then said again, " I can't 
think who that letter can be from ! " 

"I don't suppose you can," said Miss 
Jean. Then coming to a full stop, she 
added, " Great patience ; thon strange letter 
has brought us ill-luck already. I have for- 
gotten to order the eggs and apples we were 
requiring. I suppose I must just walk that 
length back again ; ' ' and she looked from 
the house up among the trees back along 
the road they had come on the other side of 
the Druid stone. 

" Tuts, Jean, don't be thinking of such a 
thing ! Barbara or one of the girls will run 
that length after the dinner." 

Miss Jean yielded, but was very provoked 
with her forgetfulness ; it was something so 
unusual in her. " It is all thon letter," 
she said to herself; " what in the name of 
wonder will it be ? " 

In the porch the two girls were waiting 
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for the first sight of their aunts. Not that 
this was any proof of affection; the aunts 
# knew well enough they were impatient to 
hear if there were any letters for them. 

No sooner did they appear, than Ruby 
and Dulcie flew down the drive, their long 
hair swinging after them, and blown about 
their heads and faces by the wind. 

" Any letters, aunties: any letters ? " they 
called out as they ran. 

"Nothing for either of you; so you can 
just go back as quickly as you came," said 
Auntie Jean. 

" No letters for anybody ! " said Dulcie. 

"Auntie Jean has a letter," said Miss Bell. 

" Have you, auntie ? — who is it from ? " 
inquired Ruby. 

" How can I tell you when I don't know 
myself?" 

" Don't know, auntie ? " said Ruby. 

" No ; it is a strange foreign letter." 

"A foreign letter, auntie ! " 

Then Dulcie said, " Haven't you opened 
it yet, auntie ? " 

"No." 

"Well, I never heard of such a thing," 
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said Dulcie. " Why, I couldn't have walked 
all that way with that thing in my pocket ; 
it would have burnt holes like — like Mr. 
Pierrepoint's pipes. Are you sure you don't 
know, auntie ? — it must be from somebody." 

"Great patience, lassie! Can you not 
leave me alone about this weary letter? 
surely to goodness it will be from some- 
body." 

Auntie Jean disappointed them all. Instead 
of reading the letter as soon as she entered 
the house, she unlaced and took off her stout 
boots, and turned them, soles uppermost, in 
the kitchen. Then she told Barbara to "bring 
ben" the dinner; and lastly, she went up- 
stairs to take off her bonnet and shawl. 

" I wish," said Dulcie, " I knew how the 
London thieves manage to cut off people's 
pockets without the owners knowing any- 
thing about it. Ruby, my dear child, don't 
look up the stairs where you saw the last bit 
of Auntie Jean's dress disappear: you should 
never be curious or inquisitive." 

Dinner was waiting in the wee parlour; 
and the others were all in the room when 
Miss Jean made her appearance. She said 
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nothing about the letter ; but Barbara had 
no sooner left the room, than Dulcie, who 
could not contain herself for one more 
minute, said — 

"Auntie, tell us about the strange letter." 

"It is from a Mrs. Ingram" — Dulcie' s 
cheeks turned a brilliant red, — " the mother, 
it seems, of the poor young man we had 
here a fortnight ago. She writes a very plea- 
sant, polite letter to thank us for taking him 
in here. She says he is such an invalid, and 
that he is, as I suspected, only just recover- 
ing from a serious illness." 

" Have you the letter in your pocket, 
auntie ? " 

"No; it's up-stairs." 

"Can I get it?" 

"There is no hurry; you will see it 
by-and-by." 

Dinner was no sooner ended than Miss 
Jean said, " Girls, I want you to go down 
to the village to get eggs and apples, and 
you must go at once, or there will not be 
time." 

"Very well, auntie," said Dulcie; "we 
will go, but show us the letter first." She 
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bent her head close to Miss Jean's, and said 
this coaxingly. 

" I'll do nothing of the kind," said Miss 
Jean. " Get away, I can't be bothered with 
you ; there is no hurry, you'll see the letter 
when you come back. Make haste and go, 
Donald Ruthven and Harold Pierrepoint are 
coming to tea, and Donald wants you to 
make potato scones to him." 

Dulcie knew it was useless to try for that 
letter any more just now, so she turned to 
Ruby and said, "Young woman, make 
haste; don't be staring at me like that." 

As soon as the wee parlour door was shut, 
and the girls were on the stairs, Dulcie said 
demurely, in broad Scotch, " Is oor auntie 
no a wonderfu' wuman ; " then she gave her 
sister a sudden push, saying, " Ruby, if you 
don't make haste all you know — I'll eat 
you!" 






CHAPTER XIV. 

ALICE'S LETTER ARRIVES. 

T SHAN'T stop to lace all the holes of my 
A boots," said Ruby, whilst they were 
dressing. 

"All the holes! My dear child, I have 
only done about two and a half on my 
boots," said Dulcie. "If Auntie Jean in- 
tends to have any more of these exciting 
letters, and to send us out before we are 
allowed to see them, I'll follow Auntie Bell's 
example, and take to goloshes. We will 
put on our great rough jackets, because of 
the wind." 

Toilettes completed, they rushed off down 
the hill, carrying between them the creaky 
basket, which had a tendency to give way at 
the handles and cause trouble just when it 
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was most inconvenient. Auntie Jean made 
a virtue of seeing that this basket was used. 
She did not use it herself, but she made the 
girls use it, for she said she did not like to 
see good things thrown on one side. 

They rather enjoyed than otherwise the 
fight with the wind; they laughed at each 
other, at the funny figures they looked, blown 
out of all likeness to human beings, as 
Dulcie said; while Ruby suggested that 
Dulcie wound up like a chrysalis in the 
wind; and, finally, they ill-used the creaky 
basket. It was lucky that Auntie Jean was 
not there to see it, or she would have said 
that it was no wonder that the basket 
creaked, and was weak about the handles. 

Eggs and apples were collected, and be- 
fore turning homewards, the girls stood for 
a few minutes watching the waves breaking 
on to the shore before the doors of the cot- 
tages. Along the rocks towards the quay 
the waves were seething and breaking with 
a great commotion, as if angry with the im- 
pediments that broke their long roll; now 
and then the bigger waves crashed against 
some rock, and then away up into the air 
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ever so high went the white foam, sending 
fountains of spray far and wide ; and, over 
all, an inky, lowering sky. Over their heads, 
between them and the sky, flew armies of 
crows, in thousands and thousands ; the 
wilder the wind blew . the more madly the 
crows swooped and soared about in the 
storm, from one side of the bay to the other, 
backwards and forwards, their hoarse shrieks 
mingling with the winds and waves. The 
whole of that beautiful bay, which so often 
looked the very ideal of peace and rest, was 
given over to turmoil and passion. 

" Even Mr. Pierrepoint could not paint 
that," said Ruby. " He might make a 
beautiful picture of some bit of it, but he 
could not give all that waste of sea, earth, 
and sky, the far distance and near fore- 
ground, the myriad black birds and the racing 
clouds ; and the reality of the storm would 
be missed if one of these elements were not 
there.' ' 

"Ah then, Ruby, how can you take to 
art, when it must be so unsatisfying even 
after the uttermost lengths to which it can 
go are reached ? ' ' 
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" It is not painting alone that is imperfect; 
it is the same with music and literature ; the 
end of every one of them is to get as fair a 
copy of nature as we can manage ; and, on 
the other hand, nature, as we find it origi- 
nally, is improved by art." 

" That I do not believe. Why, take your 
own argument just now about Mr. Pierre- 
point. You said it was impossible for him 
to give you on canvas any idea of the reality 
of the storm. Now, look over the bay, and 
all round, there is wild weather written on 
every object, even to the closed houses in 
the village." 

"Well, you could not take all that bay, 
and hang it up on the walls of the room, to 
remind you, years and years afterwards, how 
nature looked this day. So art is a right 
good thing, and in a small space an artist 
can give you a very good idea of what he 
saw. Now, suppose an artist was going to 
make a picture of our favourite * Fairies' 
Glen,' and he sat himself down and painted 
just what he saw, a bit of the old broken 
road coming down to the burn ; but the burn 
turns there amongst the trees. Well, the 
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picture would be all one colour, and would 
want relief; but if he were to look behind 
those trees, he would see the burn rippling 
along amongst the stones, and catching 
light from the sky, and reflections from the 
ferns and grasses. Well, he would be very- 
stupid if he didn't clear those bushes away 
in imagination, and paint what was behind 
them, and then his picture would have light, 
and it would be art." 

" Yes, and nature too," said Dulcie. 

" And in telling a tale it will not do to 
put down facts as they happened, as if you 
were writing a police report. It must be 
nicely told, or no one will care to hear it. 
Then suppose you are lying listening to a 
waterfall or a trickling burn ; they each turn 
to a melody in your head, only the melody 
continues without change or variation ; but 
if you go higher up by the waterfall you f 
will hear another melody; if you can put 
them together it is agreeable, and that is 
art." 

" With nature, again," said Dulcie. " For 
art, I agree with you, you must go hand in 
hand with nature ; but you can take nature 
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alone, and without any art, and it is perfect 
from end to end." 

" Yes, while you have it, but you want to 
remember it after it has changed." 

"All right, only if you feel inclined to 
argue, never mind me, for I am going 
home." 

" Oh ! there is the rain," said Ruby, be- 
coming again aware of the matter-of-fact 
side of nature and things in general. 

" Come away then, fast, and catch hold of 
one of the handles of this wonderful basket, 
and be so good as to remember that the 
handle will come clean out if you sneeze or 
look crookedly at it, and the apples will roll 
all over the place, and the eggs will all go 
in 'one horrible smash, and I shall walk on, 
and pretend 1 do not belong to you ! " 

Many heads looked out at them to smile a 
greeting as they passed running through the 
village, for they were known and loved in 
every little home in the place. 

"What are you laughing at?" inquired 
Ruby, as they stopped breathlessly in their 
run, and walked more quietly along the 
road. • 
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" I was only just thinking how absurd we 
must have appeared, standing there looking 
over the sea in such a gale of wind, and the 
eyes of the whole village on us. And then, 
you know," she added confidentially, " I never 
can think of anything in particular when I am 
being blown alpout so ridiculously." 

" I wish the rain would not drive into 
one's eyes in this manner," said Ruby; "it 
is so disagreeable. Did you ever know such 
great heavy drops ? ' ' 

And in another few moments the rain was 
coming down in torrents from the storm- 
cloud above their heads. Umbrellas would 
have been utterly useless, but they regretted 
that they had not brought their mackintoshes 
with them. When they came to the wood, 
they climbed over the old wall, and took 
refuge under the fir-trees, and waited and 
waited ; but evidently there was .going to be 
no change in the weather; wind and rain 
were to be the order of that day. 

"It is of no use our waiting here," $aid 
Ruby ; "we may as well face the weather 
and get home as fast as we can. Time is 
going on, and you have the scones to make, 
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and we cannot be much more wet than we 
are. There is a little shelter over our heads, 
but we are sitting almost in water. Look 
here," and she took up a handful of moss 
and squeezed the water out of it. 

"Come away, then. I don't mind any 
amount of rain, and I don't think our clothes 
will spoil, do you? " and she held out a bit 
of the old rough jacket towards Ruby, and 
laughed. 

" Oh no, we shall not hurt ; we are used 
to getting thoroughly wet," said Ruby; 
"but oh, Dulcie, do take care; you gave 
the basket such a frightful swing." 

"The fact is," said Dulcie, " I suddenly 
remembered the letter at home, and I felt in 
a hurry." 

They scarcely opened their lips again 
until they were in the porch at home, by 
which time they looked as pitiable little 
objects as could well be seen, blown out 
of temper by the wind, as Dulcie said, and 
the rain pouring from their hats down 
their faces, their very eyelashes glued to- 
gether by the wet. This spectacle brought 
both aunts to the door, and for the next few 
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minutes they all spoke at the same time; and 
then Barbara came and joined them, and, 
finding what was going on, she began to 
talk too. 

The wet garments were got rid of, one by 
one, beside the kitchen fire, and Dulcie no 
sooner found herself " restored to her right 
mind and senses," as she called it, than she 
demanded a sight of the foreign letter, say- 
ing that if anybody ever deserved anything, 
she deserved that letter. 

And Auntie Jean gave her the letter, 
which she read sitting on the hearth-rug, 
with Ruby looking over her shoulder. She 
turned over the page without having the 
politeness to ask Ruby if she were ready for 
it to be turned over. 

She had just read the last words when 
Ruby gave a sudden sneeze. 

" Rude child ! " said Dulcie, " you sneezed 
just past my ear, and frightened Adam. 
Look at him." 

" Isn't it a real nice letter? " said Auntie 
Bell. 

"Very," said Ruby. 

" His mother seems to wish him to come 
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and stay near us," said Auntie Jean ; " and 
I wish he would, it would be pleasant com- 
pany both for him and for us, and for Harold 
too, Harold intends to spend the winter 
here ; but likely enough she will write to him 
about it. Ruby, is that you sneezing again ? 
you've caught cold now; that comes of 
being so daft-like as to go out without a 
mackintosh on such a day as this." 

" Well, Auntie, it is time I was making 
the scones,' ' said Dulcie, rising. 

In the kitchen she found a tempting- 
looking plateful of soda- scones, made that 
afternoon by Auntie Jean; and at the last 
possible moment Barbara was to make the 
drop scones, so that they might be hot and 
fresh; but the potato scones were always 
left to Dulcie. It had long ago been agreed 
among them that no hand in the house could 
finish them with the perfection of hers. 

It was Donald Ruthven who had first 
found out this, and potato scones were his 
especial weakness, so that, if we are to 
believe the old saying that " men make 
gods of their stomachs," this was probably 
the reason that Dulcie was his favourite in 
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the house. Be that as it may, it was an un- 
doubted fact, and every one was well aware 
of it, none more so than Dulcie herself; and 
she was just as fond of the old man as he was 
of her. 

It was late before the scones were finished, 
and Dulcie rushed up-stairs to make herself 
. grand before the visitors arrived. Ruby was 
already doing her hair, but Dulcie soon 
turned her away from the dressing-table, 
saying, " My turn now, you've had the glass 
the whole afternoon; besides, it is awfully 
late; they will be here in a minute, and 
I want to look very nice when they do 
come." 

" Harold Pierrepoint," thought Ruby. 

Before they were down-stairs the two gen- 
tlemen had come in, regardless of wind and 
rain ; Donald Ruthven, cased all over in 
mackintosh, which made him impervious to 
any amount of " coorse wather," and which 
he proceeded to peel off as soon as he 
entered the porch. Harold Pierrepoint ap- 
peared in a huge Inverness cape of ferocious 
thickness and warranted waterproof; his 
brigand hat was pulled down over his 
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eyes, and the brim was full of water; and 
he followed JDonald Ruthven up the hill, 
dripping like a water-dog as he went. 

By the time the girls came down, the 
kitchen was full of wet things hanging up to 
dry, and in the big parlour there was the 
small party sitting in a wide circle round the 
fire. Dulcie rushed up to Donald Ruthven 
and gave him a good hugging. 

"Uncle Donald," she said, "didn't the 
rain wash you away and the wind blow you 
off your feet, before you got here to be 
hugged ? ' ' 

" And, if it had washed me away, d'ye 
think I wouldna have come back to see my 
wee lassie ? * ' 

, Harold Pierrepoint was so taken up by 
this scene, and so amused in watching it, 
that he at first forgot to shake hands with 
Ruby. 

"How do you do, Mr. Pierrepoint ?' ' 
said Dulcie, at length. " I am so glad to 
see you, not only because it is such soft 
weather and we want amusing, but we have 
not seen you to speak to for three or four 
days. It is not the best of weather for 
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sketching, is it ? I suppose you are obliged 
to give it up and do as Ruby does, argue 
about art." 

"No," said he, "I have not yet come 
down to being able to argue on art. Those 
people who argue and talk best about art 
are always the worst painters." 

" Tea is served in the wee parlour," an- 
nounced Barbara at the door, " and will ye 
be pleased to make haste, for the scones is 
fine and hot." 

And they all rose, and Miss Bell turned 
down one of the lamps, and Miss Jean carried 
the other in her hand into the wee parlour. 
In the passage Barbara was waiting. She 
caught hold of Dulcie as she passed, and 
whispered loudly, " The twa pertekler potato 
scones ye meant for Uncle Donald are put 
doon at the verra bottom of the whole 
gathering, mind you that. I kent fine that 
the ladies would get served first." 

" That's fine, Barbara." 

"What is that about me?" said Mr. 
Ruthven. 

" Uncle, don't you be inquisitive, or some- 
thing dreadful will happen to you. Inquisi- 
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tiveness, otherwise curiosity," said she, " is 
supposed to be a woman's privilege ; and as 
you men are always in such a dreadful state 
of mind about our encroaching on your 
privileges, I am not going to let you come 
playing 'Tom Tidier' s ground' on ours. 
Now sit down, uncle dear, here close by me, 
and I'll take ever such care of you." 

And there, sitting in the dear wee parlour, 
over their cosy tea and potato scones, we 
will leave them for a short time, and take a 
journey over to Shiskin. 

Shiskin was particularly dreary in the 
rain. The mountains are not so fine as at 
Brodick, therefore you miss there the occa- 
sional grand effects which come between 
showers. Moreover, Maurice Ingram's lodg- 
ing was not a lively place, although not bad 
in its way. 

To say that his enthusiasm for sketching 
and for painting the sketches into pictures 
at home had not abated, would be untrue, 
during this fortnight of "coorse wather." 
His enthusiasm for everything had con- 
siderably abated. At first, when the bad 
weather set in, he made up his mind to make 
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the best of it; and he amused himself as 
best he might in the house ; he painted a 
little, smoked a great deal, read some 
novels, and answered a good many letters 
which ought to have been answered long 
ago ; and then he took to asking himself 
what on earth he was going to do next. 
He talked to the people of the house, and 
then got tired of this ; then he would go to 
bed ridiculously early, hoping to goodness 
that the next day intended to be fine. 

The first thing in the morning he would 
be awoke by the rain .pattering dismally 
on his horrid little window, just as it had 
done yesterday and the day before, and 
so on. 

" I say, hang all this, you know; a fellow 
can't stand more than he can of this kind of 
thing,' ' he said, sitting up in bed and listen- 
ing. It was a sound like myriads of pins 
tapping at the window. "I'll either go out 
to-day, or I'll cut my throat. Come, leave 
off that noise, can't you? " and he flung a 
pillow up at the skylight — not that it was so 
very high either. It produced no effect 
above and beyond bending lower the look- 
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ing-glass, and showing him a mop of hair 
standing on end, and a sort of silly, half- 
awake look in his eyes reflected therein. 

" Upon my word I can't stand this," said 
he again ; and he picked up his boot, nearly 
capsizing himself out of bed in so doing, 
and pitched this too up at the miserable little 
window. 

The boot fell to the ground, and the win- 
dow remained intact. 

" Might have known that that beast of a 
window wouldn't let me have the satisfaction 
of seeing it break; the brute is not like 
any other window." 

That day he braved the weather, and 
trudged and slopped about in different 
directions ; and, if there be any satisfaction 
in getting thoroughly wet, he assuredly had 
that satisfaction. 

The next day he heard of an old woman 
who was delighted to get any one to read the 
Bible to her ; and thinking this might be an 
excitement, he walked three miles each way 
in the wet to do this. " I wonder," thought 
he, "what the old girl would say if she 
knew I am a Catholic, What a lark it would 
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be to tell her! only I should first observe 
whether there were tongs and poker in the 
room." 

The second day of his visit to the old 
woman he tired of the concern, and coming 
home, he seated himself on a bridge and 
said aloud, " I shall be off to Brodick.' ' 

And then he carried on the following con- 
versation with himself: — 

"Mustn't." 

" Mustn't ! hang it, why not ? " 

"Dulcie." 

" Well, she certainly has the very loveliest 
eyes that ever looked out of mortal head." 

"Alice!" 

"Alice." 

" Hang everything ! this weather is enough 
to make any fellow desperate. It's no use 
trying to disguise matters. I must see 
Dulcie ; I can't wait a bit longer. Jolly little 
Dulcie, with her pretty ways and glorious 
eyes ! Come, while I am about it, I may 
as well speak out. I don't care twopence 
for Alice, and I am madly in love with 
Dulcie." 

" You are a nice young man." 
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" Well, I will get home to dinner (such as 
it is!)" 

On the way home he bethought himself of 
calling at the post-office to inquire if there 
were any letters for him. 

"Three letters and two newspapers! 
How long have these been here ? " he 
inquired. 

"Weel, sir, it was that coorse wather 
that the boat couldna cross for two days, and 
these came yesterday for ye, sir." 

"And if I had not asked for them just 
now, how long would they have been 
here?" 

"Weel, sir, Fm sure /canna say." 

" Hullo, here is a letter from Alice," said 
Maurice Ingram, tearing it hastily open. 



" My dear Maurice, 




" Mother has just received your letter, 
and has been made very anxious by its con- 
tents : your account of your adventure alone 
on the hills, and your loneliness at Shiskin. 
You mention the kindness of your new 
friends, and we all feel very grateful to 
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them ; and mother wishes you would go and 
stay near them, and have the benefit of their 
friendship and the painter's advice. 

" Love from 

"Alice." 

" By jingo! Alice's writing! Alice's own 
words ! Wants me to go and stay near 
them ! Well, she is a very odd girl, and I 
always thought her so. Hem ! if they all 
wish it so much, I must go ; but, as far as I 
am concerned, I am doing very well here in 
the rain ; and if they hadn't mentioned it, I 
should never have thought of such a thing 
as going over to Brodick — never ! " 

That evening he packed up his belong- 
ings. The next morning he paid his bills, 
and quite soon after breakfast he was in a 
car journeying over to Brodick. 

The wind had somewhat abated, but the 
rain was still pouring steadily, which it con- 
tinued to do all the way up the hill and all 
the way down the hill on the other side. 
And while the old horse went trot, trot, and 
the little car jiggited over the stones, and 
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the rain battered in his face, there was a set, 
earnest expression there ; and every sound 
that he heard seemed to him to be a melody, 
to which he set the words, " Alice bids me 
go." 




CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 

" I ^HE day after the tea-party, Auntie Jean 
A woke up in the morning with a. sensation 
that everything and everybody was wrong, 
and that she must try and set things right. 
It may have been the long-continued bad 
weather ; Auntie Jean, like every one else, 
was tired of it ; and as it is the last feather 
that breaks the camel's back, she probably 
felt that she could not stand it any longer. 

She happened to awaken early, so she 
rang the bell vigorously for Barbara to get 
up ; then she heard the rain beating against 
her window, and said to herself, " There will 
be no going out to-day, so we will have a 
good day's work in-doors ; there are so 
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many things to be done, that it will be a 
good thing to get them finished.' ' 

So she arose and dressed ; she always 
dressed very quickly ; then she went down- 
stairs. Barbara, unfortunate Barbara ! had 
not yet made her first appearance in the 
kitchen. 

Miss Jean took up the poker and raked 
out the lower part of the kitchen-fire, shut- 
ting her lips tightly together as she did so, 
and then cracked the great coal which had 
been smouldering all night. In the north, 
the kitchen-fire is always, by this means, 
kept alight many hours. In a few minutes 
the fire blazed brightly ; then Miss Jean, with 
her lips more tightly closed than ever, took 
up the huge black kettle with a vigorous 
jerk, and carried it outside the back-door to 
the pump, where she filled it by putting it on 
the ground, and pumping the water into it ; 
then she carried it back and placed it on the 
kitchen-fire ; and whilst she was so doing Bar- 
bara appeared, very untidy and very sleepy. 

Miss Jean proceeded with her work of 
arranging the kettle without taking any 
notice of her, when Barbara began : — 
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" Is this you, mem ? Is onything wrang ? 
Can I no do onything ? " 

•"Can ye no do onything ! Surely ye' re 
daft, Barbara ; isn't it you that always gets 
the breakfast ? ' ' 

"I'm afraid I am late," began Barbara. 

" Late ! perhaps you will look at the clock 
yonder.' ' Then, catching sight of her, Miss 
Jean continued, "And is that the way to 
come down-stairs ? Go you straight up to 
your room and dress yourself, and don't let 
me see you until you are fit to be seen." 

Barbara disappeared ; and Miss Jean, 
having somewhat eased her mind by giving 
this vent to her feelings, put on her 
oldest, thickest pair of boots, a very large 
and particularly unbecoming black mackin- 
tosh hood, and an old cloak, and sallied 
forth to the outbuildings, to see after " the 
beasts." Although there was a man living in 
these outbuildings, to attend to the two 
fields, garden, beasts, &c, Miss Jean never 
trusted him to his own devices. She looked 
after everything that he did, to see that it 
was done properly. 

The chickens came tearing along to meet 
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Miss Jean the moment she appeared in the 
distance. Her approach was always a signal 
for something to eat. A wretched-looking 
crew they were this morning, all long neck 
and legs as they ran, with their wet feathers 
clinging to them. Miss Jean was irate. Who 
had let the chickens out ? Sandy knew well 
enough that Miss Jean objected to their 
being let out on wet mornings. 

" Sandy ! " cried Miss Jean ; but there 
was no answer. She walked along the path 
to a place from whence she could see all 
over their two fields. She stood there, un- 
mindful of the wind and the rain, and looked 
all round. Clearly Sandy was not there, 
and the cow was not out ; well, that was a 
good thing, at all events ! 

She went back to the stable, and called 
up the foot of the ladder, " Sandy! " 

" Ay ! " called back Sandy. "Is onything 
wrang ? ' ' 

" Sandy, are you still in your bed ? " cried 
Miss Jean ; "is the cow to have nothing to 
eat, and all the other beasts starving?" 

And then Sandy's head appeared through 
the trap-door. " I was up, Miss Mclnnes ; 
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an' I gied the cow her fill, an' a* the other 
beasts got their fill tae." 

" And did you go back to your bed ! 
What did you give the cow? " 

" I gied her hay and neeps." 

Then Miss Jean went into the cow-stable, 
or the "byre," as it is called, to ascertain 
with her own eyes whether Sandy's words 
were probably true. 

The cow was still munching a turnip. 
Evidently breakfast had been but a recent 
thing; however, it was better than being 
forgotten altogether. Then Miss Jean, by 
gathering her skirts still higher, prepared 
herself for a visit to the pigs. She was just 
setting off when Sandy appeared, and cer- 
tainly he was even a more untidy- looking 
object than Barbara had been. 

Miss Jean looked at him for a minute, 
then said, " Sandy, how often do you wash 
your face?" 

" Weel," said Sandy, rubbing his hand 
over one eye, and screwing up his face, 
and taking plenty of time to answer, 
"may be twice in the week; whiles I 
do, an' whiles no. Ony way, I wash him 
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on the Sabbath day, before I gang to the 
kirk." 

" Do you feel more comfortable after it is 
washed than beforehand ? " 

" Weel, I'm no much mindinV 

" Well, Sandy, you must do as you please, 
but I think you would feel better and look 
better if you washed it a little oftener." 
And Miss Jean sallied round to the pigs, 
Sandy strolling after her with his hands in 
his pockets. 

The path at the back of the byre was 
always muddy, slippery, and unpleasant. 
This morning it was worse than ever, and 
Miss Jean rated Sandy soundly for not 
having got those two cartloads of gravel up 
from the shore, wherewith to make the path 
more pleasant. 

Some talk about the pigs followed, then 
Miss Jean returned to the house. Sandy 
leaning against the barn-door with his hands 
in his pockets, watched her go. " Thon's 
the cleverest woman I ken," said he, when 
she turned out of sight. Then he went into 
the byre to find his pipe, and Barbara came 
down to milk the cow. 
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In the meantime, on .returning to the 
house, Miss Jean found that Barbara had 
been working wonders. The wee parlour 
was in the utmost order, the fire was burn- 
ing cheerily, the small kettle was on the fire, 
and breakfast laid. 

Miss Jean rang the breakfast - bell, • al- 
though the breakfast was not quite ready, 
and she still had her big boots and hood on. 
However, she desired to produce a sensation 
up-stairs, and she did so. 

Miss Bell was dressing herself with slow- 
ness and precision, as she always did. She 
gave a violent start at the unexpected sound 
of the breakfast-bell. " Mercy me ! is Jean 
down and ready ? 9 ' She tried to hasten her 
proceedings, but, as is generally the case at 
such times, she only retarded them. 

Ruby and Dulcie were not only in bed, 
but asleep. They gave as great a start as 
Miss Bell had done. " Goodness ! there is 
the breakfast-bell," said Ruby, starting up. 

" Listen to the rain ! " said Dulcie. "What 
is the good of getting up on such a morn- 
ing ? One ought to stop quietly in bed until 
it is fine weather again.' ' 
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" And who would bring your breakfasts 
and dinners, if every one was in bed ? ' ' 

" Have them made and sent up by ma- 
chinery/ ' said Dulcie* " If people had any 
sense they would invent those sort of ma- 
chines, instead of machines for sweeping the 
room and threading needles. Anybody ex- 
cept a grandmother can thread a needle. 
I say, how quickly you are getting on ! We 
will have a race, and see who will be ready 
first." 

They were evidently more successful in 
their haste than Auntie Bell was, for they 
were down-stains before her. Miss Jean had 
finished her breakfast, and with a bit of an 
old leather glove was busy mending her shoe. 

Dulcie turned to Ruby and made a long 
face on seeing this : then said, " Good 
morning, Auntie Jean ; how early you are ! ' ' 

" I don't think you know whether I was 
early or not," said Miss Jean; "you have 
all taken your time this morning. I think if 
I can get up in good time at my age, you 
might be, up at the same time." 

"Well, auntie," said Dulcie, "do you 
know I think that at our age we require 
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more sleep than you do. I remember hear- 
ing a very clever man once say ' ' 

"Clever donkey !" said Auntie Jean. 
" In my time the girls would be up in the 
morning long before their elders; and I 
suppose the girls are the same now, and the 
elders too." 

"Well, we are up before Auntie Bell," 
ventured Ruby. Then the girls began their 
breakfast ; and there was a dead silence, 
broken by the opening of the door and 
Miss Bell's entrance. She glanced some- 
what nervously at her sister, who was still 
mending her shoe in the window, and then 
at the two girls silently eating their break- 
fasts. "Good morning," she said; "I am 
afraid we are all late this morning." 

" Speak for yourself," remarked Miss 
Jean, getting up from her seat and crossing 
the room to fetch her scissors. In the mean- 
time, Adam, the cat, jumped up on to the 
chair she had just left. Miss Jean crossed 
the room again, looking at her scissors as 
she came ; and she stood for one moment in 
the window, with her back to her seat ; then 
she slowly sat down on it ; and as she did so, 
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her eyes fell on her sister, who had clasped 
her hands, raised them to her mouth, and 
sunk back in her chair. 

But before Miss Jean could make any 
remark on this singular conduct, a hideous 
yell and a strange sensation made her spring 
to her feet again far quicker than she had 
sat down. Adam sprang to the floor ; evi- 
dently he had not received any very serious 
damage. 

"Bell, why do ye sit glowering at me 
there? — why didn't ye speak when you saw 
me sitting down on the cat ? But ye were 
aye a poor silly thing." 

"Oh, Jean! I couldna' have spoken a 
word. I tried ; but I could not get a word 
out, for I saw what was going to happen." 

The two girls were trying valiantly not to 
laugh. Dulcie was almost choking, and 
drinking coffee, and Ruby was cutting a 
piece of toast into tiny pieces. But Miss 
Jean's attention was specially turned to 
Ruby, who was sneezing continually, and 
evidently preparing herself for a very severe 
cold. 

"This all comes," said Miss Jean, "of 
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going out on such a day as yesterday with- 
out your mackintoshes.' ' 

"I hate the mackintoshes/ ' said Dulcie; 
"the rain pours off them into one's boots, 
and fills them with water directly." 

" Not if your boots are in a proper con- 
dition,' ' said Miss Jean. "But I suppose 
your boots are not ; they never are. Do you 
know how long I have worn my present 
boots ? — and I will be bound they are better 
than yours." 

" Well, auntie," said Dulcie, " they are 
so much bigger than ours that of course 
there is more material to wear than in 
ours." 

But Miss Jean was not listening ; luckily 
for Dulcie, she had opened the door, and 
they heard her calling Barbara in the dis- 
tance. 

"Something has gone wrong; Auntie 
Jean is put about," said Miss Bell, as soon 
as they were alone. 

"Never you mind, auntie," said Dulcie; 
"Auntie Jean has been sleeping on a bunch 
of nettles." 

Before dinner-time came, there had been 
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a stir in every part of the house. Barbara 
was in tears in the kitchen ; Miss Bell was 
cowering over the fire in the wee parlour, 
with her needle in her hand, and shaking 
her head every now and then; Ruby was 
frightened, trying to follow two or three of 
Miss Jean's directions at the same time; 
iand Dulcie was thoroughly out of temper. 
She was the only one in the house who was 
not in the least frightened of Miss Jean, or 
awed by these fits of temper; and Miss 
Bell and Ruby gave all their attention to 
keeping the peace between those two. 

Every hole and corner in the house was 
ransacked; for Miss Jean seemed to sniff 
untidiness from afar off, and the girls or 
Barbara had enough to do to put straight 
the things that she turned over. It was a 
wearisome morning altogether, and they 
were all tired of each other and things 
in general by dinner-time ; and it was 
shortly after this that things came to a 
climax. Miss Jean, on entering Dulcie's 
room, was attracted by the chest of drawers; 
it had a certain untidy appearance ; and 
Miss Jean pulled open one of the drawers. 
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Her suspicions were confirmed ; it was hope- 
lessly untidy ; so she pulled the drawer out, 
and turned its contents in a heap on the 
floor. 

Dulcie was furiously indignant ; said that 
that was all very well while people were 
school-girls; but when that time was past, 
it was more than too bad ; and concluded 
by ^observing that she was not going to pick 
up the things again if they remained there 
till doomsday. 

"Ruby, I forbid you to touch those 
things," said Miss Jean imperatively. For 
Ruby had taken up a handful of the queer 
collection of ribbons, collars, hair-pins, let- 
ters, &c, which had so profusely furnished 
the drawer. Ruby, like a guardian-angel 
over a heap of rubbish, stood by it, looking 
a picture of misery, and Miss Jean went out 
of the room. 

" Ruby," said Dulcie, " there are some 
invisible nets amongst these things; find 
me one to put my hair in, for I am going 
out." 

" Oh, you can't go out in this fearful 
weather ! " said Ruby. 
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" Well, I can't stay in the house, that is 
quite certain/ ' said Dulcie; "I would rather 
be blown up by the wind than Auntie Jean. 
You must not come out, because of your 
cold; but I shall just run down and have 
a look at the sea. I shall enjoy it, of all 
things. I shall be back in time for tea; 
trust me for that." 

"Put on your mackintosh," said Ruby. 
" Shall I run and get it for you ? " 

"No, thanks; I prefer my old rough jacket. 
I say, don't stand looking so forlorn over 
that unfortunate drawerful of rubbish ; you 
must gradually get accustomed to the sight 
of it, as you will probably have to live with 
it for the next few years ; for I am not going 
to pick it up." And Dulcie, ruffled and 
angry, with hot cheeks, ran down-stairs 
and out of the house, whilst Ruby found 
her way to Auntie Bell, to confide these 
latest woes to her sympathizing ear. 

Dulcie, in the meantime, ran down the 
road through the fir-trees, undecided as to 
where she would go, and careless as to 
whither her feet should carry her. To get 
some distance from the house was her first 
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thought ; a good scramble, a buffet with 

the wind, the next. She was fond of the 
sea; so towards the beach she went; but 
before she came to the road which led there, 
another notion struck her ; she would go 
along the road towards old Brodick, and 
along the Corrie shore, where she and Ruby 
and Maurice Ingram and Norman Ruthven 
had had that glorious walk about a fortnight 
before; it would be nice to think over all 
the particulars of that walk, and more ef- 
fectually than anything else it would take 
her mind from the present state of home 
affairs. 

There was the old bridge over the Glen 
Rosa burn, whereon she and Maurice Ingram 
rested. She found out, with a smile, the 
exact spot whereon they had sat, nay, the 
very stones ; for there were the little bare 
places where she had pulled up the tiny 
green moss as she had talked to him, and 
there a little cavity whence he had pulled 
out a small stone and flung it down into 
the burn below. 

She sat ; and in spite of wind, rain, and 
bare trees, she recalled the scene ever so 
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vividly ; then a bright smile broke over her 
face, and she sang aloud : — 



1 He said, 'Think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa', 
For I'll come back and see thee in spite o' them a 9 .' " 



And then with a bound, which told of youth's 
vitality, high hope, and joyousness, she 
sprang up from her seat on the old bridg-e, 
and ran off along the road as fast as she 
could go ; nor did she stop until she was 
at some distance from the bridge and tho- 
roughly out of breath. Still she kept her 
face away from home, and walked along-, 
scarcely knowing what she was thinking of, 
until she found herself at some distance 
past the old Brodick quay, and turning a 
corner met the full strength of a frightful 
gust of wind and rain. She bent her head 
and held her hat on, and turned her back 
on the wind until the fury had passed; 
then turned again to go a short distance 
further, when, to her surprise, she ran 
against some one. She looked up quickly — 
into the face of Maurice Ingram. 

" Maurice ! " was the one word that broke 
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from her in her amaze ; and the next in- 
stant she could have bitten her tongue out 
for calling him by his Christian name. But 
said words cannot be unsaid, and a bright 
look crossed his face. 

" Yes, Dulcie, I have come back," was 
all he said ; and then he drew her hand 
through his arm, and they turned from 
the wind, and walked slowly back to old 
Brodick quay, without saying a word. The 
wind was so high that it would have been 
difficult to hear each other speak ; but when 
they came to the quay he said, " Are you 
all alone ? ' ' 

" Yes," she said. 

The old quay was built in a quadrangle, 
and inside were some rough stone steps, 
leading down to the water for convenience 
of landing. Maurice Ingram pointed to 
these steps, and said, " Let us sit there, we 
shall be sheltered from the wind, and we 
can hear each other speak, and I want to 
hear every word that you say." 

They descended a step or two, and sat 
down together on one of the worn old 
steps, the water below them rushing up to 
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their feet, then receding with a gurgle and 
plash amongst the cracks and crevices 
of the stones — a sound that rung in 
Dulcie's memory for many a long year 
afterwards. 






CHAPTER XVI. 



INTO THE MIST. 



TT\ULCIE," said Maurice Ingram, "you 
■^ knew that I should come back ; didn't 
you?" 

" I thought you would," she said. 

"You knew I should come; and I have 
come for you. I knew that I should come 
to love you the first moment that I saw you. 
How much, I knew that evening when we 
sat on the bridge ; for at the same time I 
felt that this love was mutual. It is, per- 
haps the quickest wooing that ever was, but 
none the worse for that ; for I take it that 
love — the real thing— does not take long 
coming. It does not come ; it is there from 
the first ; and my greatest desire, Dulcie, is, 
to have you for my wife." 
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He paused, and she did not answer ; her 
eyes were fixed on the waves, with their 
changeless, ceaseless movement ; and he 
continued, but evidently with great difficulty, 
" Dulcie, I must not ask you to marry me 
until I have told you that there are things 
which stand in the way; not that they need 
prevent our marriage, but they are stum- 
bling-blocks. Dulcie ! do say something ! ' ' 

" What are the stumbling-blocks ?" 

" I cannot tell you, Dulcie. One of them 
is a secret, which you need never know, and 
I pray and trust you never may ; the other is 
the real stumbling-block.' ' 

"He means about his being a Catholic/ ' 
thought she. 

"And," he continued, "I feel that, in 
asking you to marry me, I may be doing 
a great wrong; anyhow, I am behaving 
badly." 

"Then," said Dulcie, "this must be the 
beginning and the end of it." 

"That is simply impossible. It cannot, 
shall not be ! " 

" But, if it be wrong," said she, "nothing 
can make it right. If it were wrong for us 
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to marry, there would be no blessing on it, 
and no happiness would come to us." 

" Listen, Dulcie ; there is another side to 
it. In one way, I may be very wrong in 
asking you to marry me ; but for all that it 
may not really be so, indeed I, in my heart, 
think it would be worse to let things be as 
they are and not tell you of my love." 

" You puzzle me so ! If you will not tell 
me what is this stumbling-block, how can I 
judge of the right and wrong ? And if the 
wrong were there, and I were to marry you, 
I should know of it some day, be sure of 
that. Maurice, there can be nothing between 
us." 

" There can not be nothing between us !" 
he cried ; " there is that between us of which 
I will not let go. I will cling to it like a 
drowning man's grasp of the rope that is to 
save him." 

"Maurice," said Dulcie, sorrowfully, 
"why did you speak to me? why did you 
come back from over the hills ? If you said 
those words to me while there is a reason 
for them to be left unsaid, you have done 
me a wrong, and yourself a wrong. Go 
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back to Shiskin ; no one need know that you 
have been here ; you and I must forget all 
that we have said, and it is not likely we 
shall ever meet again." 

"Dulcie," said he, very quietly, "you 
are talking nonsense. Ask yourself if it be 
possible for either of us to forget all that we 
have said. I know now that there would be 
nothing really wrong in our marrying, it is 
merely for the time being a semblance of 
wrong. Feeling this as surely as I do, 
many men in my place would have never 
even mentioned their doubt to you, and 
because of my honesty you wish to put 
an end to all the bright hopes between 
us." 

Then a light broke over Dulcie' s face. 
She had been doubting him. How could 
she have done it ! And because he had in 
his sensitiveness felt scruples where no other 
man would have felt them. She was sure he 
would knowingly do no wrong. She would 
trust him, and she would tell him so. 

" Judge forme, Maurice," said she, putting 
both hands into his, and looking up into his 
face. " I know nothing about these scruples 
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of yours, and if you wish not to tell me, I 
do not desire to know them." 

"Do you love me enough to marry me 
without knowing what they are ? ' ' said he. 

' ' I love you enough to marry you if you 
say there is no wrotig in my doing so. You 
say these scruples, whatever they may be, 
perhaps exist merely in your imagination ; if 
so they will fade away like the mist-clouds. 
If not, Maurice, they will assuredly break 
some day over our heads like a thunder- 
cloud. I know nothing of what it may be, 
and as you do not wish to tell me, I do not 
desire to hear it. I trust everything to you, 
and oh, Maurice, do what is right!" 

And as Maurice Ingram sat by Dulcie 
Duncan on the old worn step of the quay, 
holding her hands and looking at her lovely 
bright face, he only felt that he loved her 
with all the strength of his nature, and as he 
never had loved, and never could love Alice, 
and feeling this, it would be a great wrong 
to Alice to marry her. For him it would be 
happiness, infinite, to marry Dulcie. His 
thoughts travelled to the Rhineland ; it must 
be broken to them somehow sooner or later, 
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even if Dulcie would not have him he would 
not have Alice ; and having settled this, he 
came back from thought to reality, the wind 
and the rain, the waves lapping up to their 
feet, and Dulcie sitting beside him and her 
hands in his. 

" Dulcie ! " and he passed his arms round 
her, " say that you will have me, and there 
will be nothing in the way, all stumbling- 
blocks shall be removed, and the only clouds 
mist-clouds — look up and say so, Dulcie!" 

And then there were no more words said, 
and only the sounds of the wind and the 
rain and the sea. 

At home, in the meantime, things had 
calmed down very much from the troubled 
state of the morning. Auntie Jean's vehe- 
ment desire for tidiness had forsaken her 
after the turning out of the drawer in 
Dulcie' s room, and she had subsided into 
placidity and stocking-knitting. Ruby had 
confided to Auntie Bell the history of the 
drawer, and Auntie Bell had shortly after 
stolen up-stairs, and with her own hands 
had collected every scrap from the floor and 
restored it tidily to its home, not but what 
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this was a somewhat difficult thing to do, 
they were such odd-shaped, unexpected 
things she had to deal with. Together, 
she and Ruby put the room thoroughly 
in order, and it certainly looked all the 
better for it; and by-and-by, as the short 
afternoon closed in, they were all three 
gathered in the wee parlour, and Auntie 
Jean said, " Is Dulcie out ?" 

"Yes, Auntie Jean," said Ruby, "she 
went out a while ago ; she was tired of the 
house, and wanted to get a blow in the 
wind." 

" She'll get plenty of that this afternoon," 
said Miss Jean. " I suppose she is wanting 
to set up a cold like yours." 

" Dulcie never catches cold," said Ruby. 

" That is no reason why she never should. 
You don't often take cold, but I've known 
you have very bad colds whiles and again." 

" It's time she was in," said Miss Bell. 

By-and-by Miss Jean looked out of the 
window. "It's getting dusk," she said. " I 
wish thon daft lassie would come in." 

" It gets dark so early now," remarked 
Ruby, and then they worked and read on in 
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silence, until Miss Jean took out her watch 
and looked at it. 

"I think," she said, "that it will be 
better for Barbara to bring ben the kettle, it 
is getting on towards tea-time." 

She rang the bell, and the kettle was* 
placed on the fire, and almost immediately 
there was a ring at the bell. 

"There she is," said Ruby and Auntie 
Bell at the same instant, and Ruby ran to 
the door of the wee parlour and opened it to 
see if it were Dulcie. 

" No, it isn't Dulcie," they heard her say. 
" I wondered what could make her ring the 
bell; it is Mr. Pierrepoint." 

Harold Pierrepoint entered, and, as he 
usually did, he appeared to fill the wee 
parlour the moment he entered it. 

"Here you all are, as usual," said he. 
" I always picture you in my mind, when I 
am not with you, as sitting in the wee par- 
lour knitting stockings or reading, and the 
tea-things on the table, and the kettle, 
boiling more splendidly than it ever boils 
anywhere else, on the fire." 

"Well, Harold," said Miss Jean, "that 
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shows you know our tea-time well," and 
they all laughed. 

"Where's Miss Dulcie?" inquired he. 

" Gone out," said Ruby. 

"All by herself!" said he. "It is very 
rough and disagreeable weather; but you 
really seem to care nothing for weather — as 
for Miss Bell, I found her on the quay the 
other day, a perfect duck, wading about 
in the water, and caring nothing for any 
amount of it. By-the-bye, Miss Ruby, how 
is your cold? Last night we all thought 
you were in for a thoroughly bad one." 

" I am afraid, as you say, I am in for it," 
she said. 

In the meantime Miss Bell was thinking 
over what Harold Pierrepoint had said about 
her being a perfect duck on the quay in the 
wet. " And I dare say he thought I had 
splay feet," thought she. " To-morrow is 
boat-day again, and I'll put on my good 
boots whatever the weather ! " she concluded. 

"Oh, Mr. Pierrepoint," said Ruby, "I 
am in such a difficulty over that little sketch 
— you know the one I mean — do look at it 
and help me, will you?" 
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" Most happy," said he. Then the lamp 
was brought in, and the sketch exhibited. 
" Do you know, Miss Ruby," said he, " you 
are astonishing your master, I see your 
difficulty; but as a whole this sketch is 
infinitely better than anything you have yet 
attempted; there is a certain boldness and 
decision of touch which pleases me very 
much. I am really surprised that you never 
knew of this talent before. What were you 
all about — Miss Bell, you in particular, what 
were you doing — to let this talent lie waste ? 
She ought to have been at it early and late 
for years past, and by this time she should 
be master of her pencil, and know far more 
of her own powers than she now has any 
idea of." 

" She was aye scrawling and scribbling 
with her pencil," said Miss Jean ; " indeed 
the two of them were always happy with 
pencils when they were wee things, and I 
often said I thought they might learn to 
make something of it; only Dulcie was 
the one I always thought the best at it. 
But remember, Harold, I know nothing 
about it." 



\ 
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"Does Miss Dulcie really never draw?" 
said he. 

" Well, if you will promise never to tell, I 
will show you something she drew;" and 
Ruby ran off, and presently returned with a 
copy of her own sketch, the first one she 
had done with Harold Pierrepoint, of the 
birch-tree stretching before the little water- 
fall. 

" Really," said Harold Pierrepoint, " there 
seems to be a conspiracy in this family to 
hide your talents under a bushel. May I ask 
why Miss Dulcie insists on pretending that 
she has not the slightest talent for drawing ! 
There is a very great deal of natural taste 
and feeling here," he said, looking closely 
and carefully at the drawing ; " it is too bad 
to throw talents away so ruthlessly. How 
many would be thankful for such power ! 
Miss Jean," he continued, " will you in- 
form me whether you too have a natural 
and decided taste for drawing, like the rest 
of your family ? ' ' 

" Hets, man !" said Miss Jean ; " with so 
much natural taste for drawing in the family, 
I think it's a merciful dispensation of Provi- 
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dence that there is just one steady, sober 
mind in the family to keep the rest in order." 

Harold Pierrepoint laughed. " Ah, Miss 
Jean," he said, "I remember long ago you 
looked with scorn and derision on our sketch- 
ing expeditions." 

" Then it must have been on the artists, 
not on the art," said Miss Jean. "As for 
our Bell, here, she made herself a perfect 
idiot about it. The things she would take — 
rags and sponges and who knows what all. 
I am sure some of our friends thought her 
clean demented. I'll never forget in my 
life walking one evening with' the Mac 
Watties, and seeing Bell coming along the 
road home from sketching, with her things 
in her hands. She was walking with Mrs. 
Marshall ; and as we came near to Bell, I 
thought there was something wrong with 
her, and when I got near enough to see, 
here was my lady talking so sensibly and 
slowly, but with a great big patch of blue 
paint down her nose." 

The others laughed, and Miss Jean con- 
tinued. "And things got worse. Bell 
painted all her dresses, and didn't care any 
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more than thon kettle for her appearance; 
and then she made for herself a great big 
pinafore. Yes, Bell, it was; you need not 
contradict. It was just an overgrown pina- 
fore ; and then she got a friend in Glasgow 
to send her down a great white cotton 
umbrella, with a point to stick in the ground ; 
and one day, when I was gone with friends 
to Lamlash, didn't Bell have the impertinence 
to go off to her sketching through the village, 
past every house in the place, if you please, 
with her pinafore on, and the white umbrella 
in her hand. Ah, well ! it's all very fine 
to laugh ; but do you know that I heard of 
this over at Lamlash, and me only there 
an hour and a half altogether ! So you can 
imagine what the folks thought of it. I 
burned the white umbrella that night before 
I went to my bed." 

" I am afraid that I must have set her up 
to the white umbrella business," said Harold 
Pierrepoint. 

" Oh, I don't doubt you; you set her up 
to a good deal, and she soon left it off after 
you went away." 

" Ah ! that is just why I find fault with 
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her ; she ought to have kept up her sketch- 
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*ng." 

" Well, you see there was nobody for her 
to go out with, and she did not care to sit 
alone and sketch, and gradually she fell out 
of it ; and then — and then, by-and-by, the 
weans came to us from India." And Miss 
Jean finished with a sigh. 

"Ah! I never saw those weans," said 
Harold Pierrepoint, " or even heard of them 
until the day when I saw two young ladies 
in red cloaks coming up the burn. I have 
sometimes wished that I had never left home. 
You see, when Minnie married and went to live 
in Australia, I became such a wanderer and 
vagabond, that I went just wherever chance 
and fortune took me. I lost, for the time 
being, friends and home. Now I find nearly 
all my relations are dead, some married, 
some left the country, and in all cases my 
place has been filled up, and I am nowhere 
wanted or necessary. Even Minnie, though 
she would always give me a warm welcome, 
she does not find me in any way necessary to 
her happiness. And it is natural enough ; 
she has her husband, as fine a fellow as ever 
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lived, and her large family, grown-up sons 
and daughters, about her." 

" Harold," said Miss Bell, " your place has 
not been filled up with us ; there is always 
a warm place in all our hearts for you." 

" I ahfrays liked Minnie," said Miss Jean ; 
" she used to come home from school some- 
times with Bell, and stay at our house. 
Somehow, she never wrote to us, and we 
have often wearied to hear of h§r, and of 
you, too, Harold." 

" Well, you see when a fellow is travelling 
about he gets out of the way of letter- 
writing ; and then, when there is a constant 
move it is difficult to know where to have 
your letters directed to. I dare say I have 
more often wearied to hear of you all, than 
you thought of me. Those girls' mother, 
too," he continued. " What a wee wee fairy- 
she was ! As I call it all to mind, it seems 
only yesterday that we all saw her and 
Duncan on board the ship. And one needs 
to look at those two girls for awhile before 
one can realise the stretch of years." 

" Twenty-one years to-morrow!" said Miss 
Jean. 
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And they all re-echoed her words, and a 
sadness fell over them ; for poor wee Mary 
Mclnnes had been dearly loved among them. 

" What in^his world is keeping Dulcie ? " 
said Miss Jean ; "it's just utter nonsense of 
her being out so late as this." * 

" Shall I walk down the road to meet 
her ? ' ' inquired Harold Pierrepoint. 

" Well, I do not see that that will hasten 
her," said Miss Jean. 

A few minutes afterwards, and there was 
a great peal at the bell. 

" There she is ! " said everybody, Miss 
Jean adding, " What possesses her to ring 
the bell, and in that daft manner, too ? " and 
in another second Dulcie entered the room, 
and instead of the dripping- wet, blown-about 
figure they all looked up expecting to see, 
there was Dulcie, her hair hanging down 
her back, but most artistically arranged, her 
evening-dress and the cherry-coloured rib- 
bons, and an unusually bright colour in her 
cheeks, the only evidence of her walk in the 
wind and rain. 

" How astonished you all look ! " laughed 
she. " Did you think I was coming in to 
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exhibit myself all wet and blown about? 
You see I have too much conceit about me 
for that, so I came in at the kitchen-door, 
and first made myself presentable. How do 
you do, Mr. Pierrepoint? Ah, Mr. Pierre- 
point,' ' she continued, "it is lucky for you 
that you came here in the evening, instead 
of the morning. Do you know what would 
have happened to you? You would have 
been put tidy, whether you wished it or 
not," and she laughed heartily. Miss Jean 
did not raise her eyes from her work; 
nobody but Dulcie ever ventured to attack 
her. Accordingly she was privileged, and 
Dulcie continued, " Do you know, Mr. 
Pierrepoint, Auntie Jean set her household 
gods in order to-day, and then she made a 
raid on mine, and turned a drawer full of 
things on to the floor. Rage isn't the word 
for what I felt. I vowed I wouldn't pick up 
the things, and fled out of the house. Fancy 
such proceedings from dear little, good- 
tempered Dulcie ! Well, I went out for a 
run, and it did me so much good that I 
came home laughing at myself, and ready to 
pick up all the contents of the drawer — any 
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number of drawers — and found when I got 
up-stairs that it was all done, cleared up and 
tidy, and the room looking lovely. Now I 
know who the good fairy is — it is our Auntie 
Bell. Auntie Jean, do make haste and get 
the tea ready, I am so ready for it, and when 
we are all cosy and stirring our cups, I'll tell 
you some news, and news is rare as fine 
weather just now. Mr. Pierrepoint, half a 
farthing for your thoughts.' ' 

" Is that all you value them at?" inquired 
he. 

"Every bit, unless they are something 
nice about me ; then I would go as far as a 
halfpenny." 

"What would she say if she knew?" 
thought he within himself, for he was just 
saying to himself, " But I am getting old ; 
I must never think of her; for she is the 
very essence of youth." 

"Now stir your tea everybody," said 
Dulcie. " Now, whom do you think I have 
seen to-day?" 

" Mr. Ingram," said Ruby. 

"You nasty, horrid girl! what made you 
guess so quickly ? ' 9 said Dulcie, turning on 
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her. " I was thinking you would never 
guess, and I was going to have such fun 
puzzling you." 

"Is he come to stay at Brodick?" in- 
quired Miss Jean. 

"Yes, auntie; he came this morning from 
Shiskin, and he intends remaining here all 
the winter. He says he is coming to call 
here to-morrow afternoon." 

" Poor lad ! I'm sure I'll be glad to see 
him," said Miss Jean. 

And at the same time Harold Pierrepoint 
said to himself, " This it was that made her 
late," and Dulcie thought, " I must not let 
them know that he is a Catholic." 

Before they went to sleep that night Dulcie 
had told Ruby all about the walk, all that 
Maurice Ingram had said, and all that she 
had said, and all about everything, with one 
single exception ; for she was proud of her 
lover, and admired him more than all the 
world, and she wanted Ruby to see him with 
eyes that found him perfect, without flaw. 
She did not tell Euby that Maurice Ingram 
was a Roman Catholic. 

VOL. I. T 




CHAPTER XVII. 



VAGUE SHADOWS. 



T~\ULCIE had told Ruby that her happi- 
^^ ness was complete and thorough, with- 
out speck, without flaw. She had said that 
until this evening she had never known what 
the word happiness meant; and then she 
had talked a great deal of nonsense of one 
sort and another, and had exaggerated the 
good points of his face in the most extra- 
vagant way. She concluded by saying, 
" Ruby, I shall love that dear old Brodick 
quay, with its worn steps down to the water, 
for evermore. How strangely things come 
about ! I have passed that place backwards 
and forwards all my life, and have never 
looked twice at it. How little did I ever 
dream how happy I should be there when 
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my day came ; and when I got up this 
morning how was it that I never felt a 
presentiment of what to-day was to bring 
to me. If ever there was a matter-of-fact 
horrid morning, in every way, it was this, 
and it ended in romance and dreams of 
brightest happiness ! 

"Ruby! — oh Ruby! you mustn't go to 
sleep ; I must have somebody to rejoice with 
me. Wake up again.' ' 

"No, I am not asleep," said Ruby„ 
valiantly, and opening her eyes with a 
struggle. 

Poor Ruby! it was not she who was in 
love and loved in return • It is true she 
knew that she was loved ; but thinking that 
she herself did not return that love, it ren- 
dered it an unsatisfactory state of things* 
She was full of new ambitions and desires, 
alike fascinating and all-absorbing ; and be- 
sides this, she had the deepest admiration 
and reverence for him who had awakened 
them in her — an admiration equally for the 
man, his genius, and his character. 

At first she could scarcely credit that she 
had been mistaken in her fancy that it wasi 
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for him that Dulcie had taken a liking-, and 
she was half relieved and half disappointed. 
At first it was entirely relief to think that 
Dulcie did not stand between them ; then she 
pondered over some high-flown notions she 
had been arranging in her mind. Their 
relative positions she had placed in this 
manner: — I love, or rather, deeply admire 
and respect this man; my sister does the 
same. I will be magnanimous and self- 
sacrificing, I will stand on one side, I will 
give him up to her, and then they will 
marry, and I shall be left free to follow out 
and do my utmost and best with art. I shall 
be perfectly happy with that, and in addition 
I shall have the satisfaction of remembering 
my magnanimity. 

When Dulcie burst forth with her glorious 
secret, as she called it, Ruby's little ideas 
fell to the ground, nor did she remember 
them until she had experienced a relief from 
the weight lifted from her by hearing that 
Dulcie did not care two straws for Harold 
Pierrepoint above and beyond that he was a 
nice dear old friend ; and at this moment she 
knew that it had been like a sword hanging 
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above her head, and held by ever such a 
slender rope, which the lightest breeze might 
snap in twain ; and this breeze, in her ima- 
gination, was Dulcie' s fancy — for so acutely 
sensitive are we where we love, that Ruby 
knew a great deal more of his feelings for 
Dulcie than even Harold Pierrepoint ima- 
gined she saw. 

Ruby had been at first utterly" astonished, 
utterly unbelieving. The time had been so 
short ; what could they have known of each 
other ? when had they fallen in love with 
one another ? But there was no disbelieving 
Dulcie' s sincerity, the love had come on 
time and tide of its own, waiting for no 
other, and brushing aside all obstacles that 
stood in its way. To the strength, depth, 
and breadth of her passion Dulcie awoke for 
the first time, perhaps, in telling Ruby about 
it. " Oh, Ruby, I do love him so ! " she said 
once with a little sigh. 

And then two vague forms of jealousy 
awoke in Ruby : firstly, that a stranger had 
come among them and stolen Dulcie* s love 
away from her; for the rest, it was im- 
possible to avoid some kind of jealousy, 
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listening to the girl telling of how she loved 
and was loved in return. 

How little we are worthy of the love which, 
some time or other, falls to the lot of every 
one of us ; we are dimly conscious of it, but 
not until it falls to our lot to give this love 
with all boundless generosity do we know 
the blessedness of it. The possibility of 
giving it is always there, always fresh and 
ready to spring, did time and circumstance 
. let us know it. And it is this power 
which keeps our hearts from corroding 
with the world's wear and tear and tur- 
moil — it rubs off rust and dust, and makes 
old people say that in their hearts they 
are young. 

And Dulcie, speaking from the depths of 
her heart of her first love, astonished her 
sister even by her simple, pretty tenderness. 
Here was a new Dulcie, and she who had 
known her all her life did not know this side 
of her. She knew her merry, playful, mis- 
chievous, teazing, cross, affectionate, in turn ; 
but Dulcie could be something else — she 
could be in love. 

And Ruby fell asleep. " Ah well, let her 
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sleep/ ' thought Dulcie, " and I can think it 
all over." 

Her cup of happiness was well-nigh full ; a 
new look had settled on her face, and like a 
sound which echoes on for all time, this look 
was a fresh experience engraved for ever 
there. Whatever might afterwards follow it 
could but be placed alongside this to tell its 
tale of what had been; effaced or blotted 
out it could never be. Like telling her 
beads over and over again, she recalled each 
circumstance that had happened whilst they 
were together. 

Young, free, happy, loving, and t<%ether, 
what more could there be to desire ? And 
yet there was a vague shadow hovering 
around each memory, darkening each bright 
vision, and the shadows gathered together 
and formed a cloud above her head, and she 
defined it to herself and knew that it was the 
miserable little secret that stood between 
them. It was hard, oh, so hard ! why could 
not her dream, her bright golden dream, be 
all-perfect, all-radiant, shining like the sky 
at morning, blue and tender; like the sun 
rising surely up higher and higher to gild all 
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things with a perfect light ? She was giving 
her love royally, generously, without stint or 
selfishness, and she was met by a secret ! 

" Oh it is hard, hard ! I will make him 
tell me everything, holding back nothing. 
Surely I have the right tp know all, and to 
judge of the right and the wrong ; for my 
future, my life, is concerned," she argued; 
then again adding, " I do believe, Maurice, 
I do believe what you say. You shall judge 
and you shall decide, and I give myself, my 
life, my happiness to you ; and if it turns out 
a mistake, let it rest, I shall be happy some- 
how, o*t of knowing that he wished things so." 

Then again, he had said it would be so 
much better for a good many reasons if he 
and Dulcie could keep their secret to them- 
selves for awhile. "They won't believe us 
if we tell them now of our love," he had 
said, " they will say it is too sudden, that we 
know nothing of each other; but I shall 
remain here, and when we see more of each 
other it will not seem so strange." 

This was, in a sense, reasonable enough, 
Dulcie felt ; but for all that she would have 
liked to tell Auntie Jean and hear what she 
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would say when she first heard it, and she 
would have liked to tell old Donald Ruthven, 
tp see whether his true, speaking face would 
light up with pleasure or look serious. 

However, this was but a small denial, 
made for Maurice's sake. "Why am I so 
impatient in the meantime/ ' she thought. 
" All in good time, all in good time, that will 
come. Maurice's love is not a thing of the 
minute, it is to last me for my life." 

The night went on, and gradually the 
turbulent winds calmed down and the rain 
ceased, and there was a peaceful stillness, the 
storm which had lasted so long had died 
away in the night. Dulcie did not notice 
this, although she lay awake tossing from 
one side to the other. By-and-by the first 
light came into the room, and she knew that 
she had, for the first time in her life, lain 
awake all night ; and when the light was 
a little broader she fell asleep. 

And Maurice Ingram ! how did he feel ? 
what thoughts had he taken home with him ? 

He left Dulcie and returned to his lodg- 
ings, and in spite of all his arguments and 
all his reasons, there was a small odious 
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voice repeating, " What have I done? what 
have I done?" His troth stood all but 
plighted to Alice, friend and companion of 
all the years he could remember. He had 
grown up with the consciousness that this 
was to be, some day — the day when they 
had arrived at man and woman's estate, 
when Alice had become a Catholic; both 
circumstances equally certain of coming to 
pass unless death should step between — 
that Alice should become his wife. What 
more likely, what more certain ? They had 
all known that for years and years, and 
this would remove the one obstacle to 
the union. And Maurice had become ac- 
customed to the knowledge that all his 
family, Alice included, desired, this con- 
summation to their wishes, and being very 
fond of Alice, he had drifted easily and 
pleasantly into the understanding. There 
had been no great show of love on either 
side, and although the affair was already 
of some long standing, it had never brought 
one moment half so sweet as that time on 
the steps of the old Brodick quay. 

In spite of all this, he felt an inward cer- 
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tainty that Alice loved him, loved him 
dearly in spite of the small show of it that 
there had been ; for it was not her way 
to be demonstrative, it was so difficult for 
her to show her love, particularly where so 
slight a demonstration was made to her. 
And he now remembered that this thought 
used to give him pleasure, and he went home 
and said to himself, " What have I done ? " 
Like Dulcie, he said to himself, " How 
an unexpected circumstance can change 
the whole course of one's life ! " But a 
short time ago he had scarcely known of 
the existence of this island. He had come 
here to be away from friends and relatives, 
away and ap&rt from all whom he knew and 
who were in any way connected with his life 
hitherto, and among strangers he had come 
with steadfast determination to lead a new 
manner of life. He had come disgusted and. 
disheartened with himself, knowing of his 
own instability, his pitiable weakness; and 
sick and weary of his incapacity of fighting 
with his enemy, he had come to an unknown 
place, as a haven of refuge where he could 
give himself a chance. 
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Fate is always mysteriously working- to 
bring about results; and we are for ever 
casting about what we consider stray lines 
and threads; but they gather together and 
silently are constructing the great strong 
cable that is to make or mar our happi- 
ness. And when the trial is heavy upon 
us, we sit and think while our eye travels 
along the weary length of way, and we see 
how all the events threw their shadows 
before, only we failed to comprehend them 
as they came. 

Only yesterday ! it seemed but yesterday 
that he was disheartened and reckless — a 
straw in the wind, to be tossed whither 
fortune chose, engaged to be married, when 
he should prove himself worthy. He might 
yet prove worthy, and he might fail ; and 
he felt this latter was quite as likely, for 
he knew that the grasp of his enemy was 
strong upon him. He scarcely cared ; let 
things go, it would be one way or the other. 
The tide was strong against him, he was but 
a feeble swimmer. Let come what come 
might, he was well-nigh reckless. 

But a light had broken out of the dark- 
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ness, and as suddenly as the light had come, 
a new life had sprung up in him, putting for 
the time being a new vigour in his veins, a 
new light in his eyes, and he realised that 
life, true and steadfast, was sweet ; it was 
sweet to live and love, and surely such love 
would arm him with a strong armour to fight 
the enemy. 

And the enemy was worth fighting; for 
slay him dead, and there was the prize of a 
bright jewel that could be his ; but only his 
over the body of the enemy. No wonder 
that he felt new strength to combat, — no 
wonder that he determined to fight as he 
never fought before. 

How was the news to be broken to those 
in the Rheinland ? how tell them that he 
had again, and in another way, disappointed 
them ? It is difficult to write yourself down 
a traitor, and he knew he was that — false to 
Alice, false to Dulcie, and false to himself. 
Whom to write to ? what to say ? Alice, 
father, mother, Una? — it was all the same, 
and impossible. Una was a child almost, 
and it would be like an insult to the others 
to tell her first. To his father he never 
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wrote, and he knew that this would only add 
to the terribly long score written against 
him ; to his mother it would be a disappoint- 
ment and a heart-break ; and if she gave him 
up in the eleventh hour, to whom could he 
turn? Alice — what would she say? what 
would she feel ? and then, and not till then, 
he turned his face to the wall, and was 
ashamed of himself. 

Should he let things take their chance ? 
should he enter into a long engagement with 
Dulcie, a secret one, until time and circum- 
stance should bring it to light, and then 
trust to things righting themselves? or 
should he marry Dulcie at once, and take 
those people in the Rheinland by surprise ? 
or should he sit down and write to them, 
and tell them honestly how things had come 
about? All these were utterly impossible, 
as utterly impossible as it would be to 
break with Dulcie, or ever leave off loving 
her. 

His self- torment increased and took a firm 
hold of him, till he writhed and grovelled in 
its grasp, and he knew that he would act 
as the impulse of the^ moment led him ; and 
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he pitied himself, and he pitied Dulcie, and 
he pitied Alice. 

Then, in his injustice, he turned upon 
Alice. "Why did she urge me to return 
to Brodick? If she had cared for me, she 
would not have thrown me into the way of 
temptation ; and yet of course she couldn't 
know, poor Alice ! How strangely things 
come about. To think that she of all people 
should write that letter ! What could have 
made them wish me to be near the 
Mclnneses ? " At any rate, he bethought 
himself, he had not been long about carry- 
ing out their desire ; and, finally, he tried to 
persuade himself that he should never have 
come to Brodick but for that letter. Yet he 
was asleep long before the first light had 
come into the room. 



END of vol. 1. 
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